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PULVERIZATION OF THE SOIL. 


We might select a more seasonable subject for 
consideration than that of the proper amelioration 
or pulverization of the soil we till, but it would 
be difficult to find one more intimately connected 
with the economy of agriculture, or one more 
generally neglected. Most of our good farmers 
plow deep enough, but there are few who pulverize 
the soil sufficiently. We are urgent advocates of 
deep plowing, but we had rather six inches were 
well plowed and thoroughly worked with cultiva- 
tors, harrows, rollers, etc., than have twelve inches 
burst up and left in a half-worked, raw state. 
Mront some years since, having witnessed the 
working of “Grsss’ Rotary Digging Machine,” en- 
thusiastically asserted in the London Times, that 
“that old implement the plow was doomed.” His 
sanguine expectations have not been realized, but we 
can not doubt, now that the subject is attracting so 
much attention from inventors in this and other 
countries, that some method of breaking up and 
pulverizing the soil more expeditious and econom- 
ical than that of plowing will be found. 

Dr. Wexts, of Cambridge, found that the soils 
of the Scioto valley in Ohio, which have long been 
noted for their extraordinary fertility, contained a 
no larger proportion of the elements of plants than 
the comparatively sterile soils of New England. 
So far as chemical composition was concerned, one 
soil was just as good as the other, the only differ- 
ence being that the rich Scioto valley soil was com- 
posed of jiner particles than that of Massachusetts. 
Now we are not to infer from this that the land of 
New England can be rendered as productive as 
that of the Scioto valley simply by good plowing 
and thorough working, since these could only 
break up the conglomerated particles of the soil, 
and not reduce the size of the particles themselves, 
neither are we to anticipate that amy mechanical 
contrivance will be discovered for grinding the soil 
into a fine powder; but we may safely assert that 





the results of Dr. Werzs analyses clearly indicate 
the direction in which we must look for any great 
improvement in our national agriculture. 

The beneficial effects of pulverization are attrib- 
utable to the increased permeability of the soil to 
rain and air; the oxygen, carbonic acid and am- 
monia of the air, have a great effect in decompos- 
ing the organic and in disintegrating the inorganic 
matter of the soil and rendering them available as 
food for plants, while it allows the rain water to . 
act on a greater surface, and thus to dissolve out 
more matter from the soil. We all know that a 
lump of sugar is much longer in dissolving than 
the same amount of pulverized sugar. The prin- 
ciple applies in all cases. Good plowing and thor- 
ough working of the soil, therefore, loosen the soi] 
and form a fine bed for the plants to root in; they 
prepare the soil in such a manner that the air, car- 
bonic acid and ammonia can circulate freely through 
it,—conditions which are known to be essential to 
the growth of plants. The free admission of the 
air too, induces the liberation of carbonic acid, am- 
monia, etc., which in their nascent state, are known 
to be powerful solvents, and to have great quick- 
ening and ameliorating effects on the soil. When 
it is remembered that plants can take up their fooc 
only in solution, and that most soils abound in the 
elements of plants lying in an inert, insoluble condi- 
tion, it will not be difficult to account for many of the 
surprising results witnessed from good tillage alone. 

A good plowing with the frequent use of the 
cultivator, harrow and roller, are frequently tanta- 
mount in effect to a liberal dressing of manure. 
There is this difference, however, and it must not be 
overlooked, the former simply renders the fertiliz- 
ing matter already in the soil available, while the 
latter supplies the same matter from extraneons 
sources; and there is danger of pushing the prin- 
ciple of good tillage teo far, for, however fertile 
the soil may be, the constant removal of crops, 
without the return of any manure, must sooner or 
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later impoverish the soil. For our own part, how- 
ever, we anticipate little danger in this direction ; 
farmers who have enterprise and knowledge sufli- 
cient to adopt improved modes of tillage, are not 
likely to neglect the manufacture, preservation and 
application of manure. 

We refer to the subject of the thorough pulver- 
ization of the soil at this time, principally to urge 
upon our readers the importance of possessing 
proper implements for the economical performance 
of this important branch of farm labor. The com- 
parative. leisure of the winter months on a farm, 
not only affords a good opportunity for investigat- 
ing the laws of tillage, but also for getting ready 
implements for reducing to practice the knowledge 
thus obtained. 





Paster For Peas.—A Virginia correspondent 
of the Southern Planter has found great benefit 
from the use of plaster on peas. He sowed only 
half a bushel of plaster per acre, after the peas 
were up. In a few weeks after the sowing, the 
vines were 2 much deeper green and were much 
more flourishing than those adjoining, without 
plaster. The wheat following the peas was also 
much better on the plastered land. 





Hererorp Oatrte in Canapa.—F. W. Sronz, 
Esq., of Guelph, O. W., informs us that he has just 
imported a very fine herd of Hereford cattle. The 
Herefords have hitherto received little attention in 


Canada, and we are glad to learn that so justly! 


celebrated a breeder as Mr. Stone has taken hold 
of them. 





Lenetu or Manaet-Worzet Roors.—A corres- 
pondent of the London Mark Lane Express states 
that underdrains, three feet deep, had been choked 
up by the roots of mangel-wurzel. This shows 
that the roots of this crop penetrate to a great 
depth when the soil is loose, 





Two Busuets From ong Potato.—Having seen 
several large yields of potatoes chronicled in your 
valnable paper, | thought it might interest some of 
your numerous readers to know how many pota- 
toes had been produced from one, Having pro- 
cured one of the Za Plata potatoes, it was planted 
upon ground which produced turnips the preceding 
year, and, when harvested, yielded two bushels of 
good potatoes. Car any one do better from one 
potato ?—E. Fotsom, Harmony, Me. 





To Ciean Tarntep Barrets.—The best method 
for cleaning tainted barrels is to put one peck of 
charcoal and one teacup of saleratus into each bar- 
re}, fill them up with boiling water, cover tight, and 
let them stand until cold.—Jang Ten Exox, Marion 


a 


MEMORANDA FROM DOWN EAST. 





MetroroLoeioaL.—The weather during Novem. 
ber was unusually mild, and favorable for farmers 
giving late fall feed and pleasant weather for finish. 
ing the autumn work. The monthly mean was 
89.4°, being 3° warmer than for the same period 
in 1859. Extremes were 67° and 16°; the warm. 
est day, Ist; coldest, 25th. Grasshoppers were 
numerous and lively on the 9th. Ground closed 
for the season on the night of the 24th; two inches 
of snow fell. No sleighing. 

The mean for December was 21°, or 6° warmer 
than for December, 1859. Extremes, 37° and 7°, 
warmest day, Ist; coldest, 14th. Sleighing com- 
menced on the 11th, and continued through the 
month. Depth of snow fell for month, 18 inches, 
Mean for Christmas week, 26°, against 4° below 
zero for the same period in 1859. Yearly mean, 

° 

Marxets.—The produce market continues favor. 
able for farmers. Pressed hay sells at $16 per ton; 
oats, 40 cents per bushel; potatoes (white), 40 
cents; apples (Baldwin), 50 cents. Boston firms 
have agents in this city and in Bangor, purchasing 
and storing large quantities of potatoes, 

Borperineé FoR Frowsr Pots anp Boxrs,—A 
very pretty and cheap bordering for boxes and pots 
containing house-plants may be formed by cutting 
and inserting slips of chamomile in the earth around 
the edge of the box or pot, which will soon take 
root easily, and, by being pruned, will soon grow 
sufficiently for its depending stems and branches to 
cover the outside of the box or pot. Old and un- 
sightly pots and boxes may thus be made to assume 
a pleasing and tasteful appearance. 

Prasterk For Porators.—Plaster of Faris, or 
gypsum, or, as it is scientifically termed, sulphate 
of lime, is made use of to considerable extent, and 
with a good degree of success, among our farmers, 
in potato raising. Old, worn-out grass fields are 
made to produce a good crop of potatoes, without 
other manure than an application of plaster. It is 
considered particularly beneficial during a dry sea- 
son, probably from its ability to attract or retain 
moisture ; and its peculiar virtues are supposed to 
be lost, or nearly so, after the first season. Part 
of our plaster is brought from the Provinces and 
ground in mills in the vicinity, and part is brought 
in casks, already ground. The Eastern Provinces 
are great producers of this esculent, the soil seeming 
to be peculiarly adapted to its cultivation; perhaps 
the reason being because of the soil containing a 
proportion of the sulphate of lime. 

Ox-rye Daisy.—Some one inquires for the most 
effectual mode of destroying the ox-eye daisy in 
fields. Per contra, my neighbor seeded three acres 
entirely with it the past season, considering it val- 
uable for hay. What say the Genesee Furmer’s 
correspondents ? 

The New Year, January, 1861, has commenced 
warm, with a snow storm on the Ist and good 
sleighing. On the 8d, a heavy snow storm. 

Belfast, Maine. GEO. E. BRACKETT. 


Sprive Waeat mw Lower Oanapa.—An e& 
teemed correspondent in Montreal mentions a crop 
of Fife spring wheat, sown on the 29th of last 








Co., Ill. 


April, which produced 49 bushels per acre. 
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DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 


We are indebted to Messrs. D. Appteron & Oo., 
of New York, for advance sheets of a work pub- 
lished by them, entitled, «The Ilustrated Horse 
We make a few extracts: 





Doctor.” 

Sraae@Ers.—Staggers mean no more than a stag- 
gering or unsteady gait; any incapacity in the 
limbs to support the body. It therefore, by itself, 
represents only that want of contro! over volun- 
tary motion, which generally accompanies injuries 
to the brain. Mad ond sleepy staggers represent 
only different symptoms or stages of cerebral affec- 
tion. Sleepy staggers implies the dull stage, which 
indicates that the brain is oppressed. Mad staggers 
denotes the furious stage, when the brain has be- 
come acutely inflamed. 

There is but one origin known for staggers, and 





SLEEPY STAGGERS, FROM OVER-GORGING. 


that is over-feeding. Oarters take the team out 
and forget the nose-bags. The omission is not 
discovered till far on the road. No thought is en- 
tertained of turning back. The poor drudges, 
consequently, have to journey far, to pull hard and 
long upon empty stomachs. 

When home is at length reached, the driver 
thinks to make amends for neglect—the rack and 
manger are loaded. Such animals as are not too 
tired to feed, eat ravenously. The stomach is soon 
crammed; but fatigue has weakened the natural 
instincts, and domestication has taught the horse to 
depend entirely on man. The creature continues 
to feed, till a distended stomach produces an op- 
pressed brain. An uneasy sleep interrupts the gor- 
mandizing. The eye closes and the head droops. 
Suddenly the horse awakens with a start. It looks 
around, becomes assured, and takes another mouth- 
ful. However, before mastication can be com- 
pleted, sleep intervenes, and the morsel falls from 
the mouth or continues retained between the jaws. 

This state may continue for days. The horse 
may perish without recovering its sensibility ; or 
mad ers may at any period succeed, and the 
animal exhibit the extreme of violence. 

Mad staggers equally results from carelessness in 








the horse-keeper. The animal, which gives itself 
up entirely to the custody of man, too often expe- 
riences a fearful return in recompense for its trust- 
fulness, Any neglect with regard to the feeding 
of a horse, may entail the worst; and a most cruel 
death upon the inhabitant of the stable, is too often 
its reward. The groom, perhaps, may slight his 
work, lock the stable door, and hurry to his beer- 
shop, leaving the lid of the corn-bin unclosed. + 
The horse in his stall, with his exquisite sense of 
smeil, scents the provender and becomes restless. 
His desire is to escape from the halter. With fatal 
ingenuity the object is accomplished, and the next 
moment the animal stands with its nose among the 
coveted oats. It eats and eats, as only that being 
can whose highest pleasures are limited to animal 
enjoyments. After a time it becomes lethargic; 
but from that state it is soon aroused by a burning 
thirst. The corn has absorbed all the moisture of 
the stomach, the viséus being 
dry and distended. Pain mu: 
be felt, but thirst is the pru- 
dominant feeling. Water is 
sought for. None is to be 
found; and the sufferer takes 
station near the door, to await 
the appearance of his attend- 
ant. 

No sooner is the entrance 
opened, than the poe 
dashes out. With all speed it 
makes for the nearest pond. 
There it drinks the long and 
the sweet draught few in this 
life can taste; but to know 
= which is to die a terrible death. 
The corn swells more with the 
liquid imbibed. The stomach 
is distended to the uttermost. 
Continned tension causes in- 
flammation. The brain sym- 
pathises, and the horse speedily 
becomes acutely phrenitic. 

There is, however, a strange symptom, in which 
two disorders appear mingled. The sleepy fit is 
not entirely removed, nor are the violent symp- 
toms fully developed. The horse, in this condition 
will press its head against a wall. In doing this, 
it only displays an impulse common to most ani- 
mals in the sleepy stage; but the peculiarity is, 
that *the eye may be half unclosed and the limbs 
vigorously employed, as though a trotting match 
were going forward. The breath will quicken and 
the creature be {coated with perspiration. This 
attitude and motion may subside, and recovery 
may ensue; but commonly the quadruped drops, 
moves the limbs as it lies upon the ground, and is 
only quieted by death. In a few instances, horses 
have left the wall to exhibit the utmost violence, 
and to sink at last. 

When grain has been gorged during the night, 
the forweh. - must be rigidly kept from drinking. A 
quart of any oil should be immediately adminis- 
tered. A pint of oil is the ordinary dose; but 
here there exists more than an ordinary disease. 
Besides, much of the finid will sink between the 
grains and, probably, not half of it will reach the 
membrane of the stomach. 

Oil is preferable to the solution of aloes, whick 
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is generally given, inasmuch as it will not act upon 
or swell the grain so readily as any medicine dis- 
solved in water. Should né amendment be de- 
tected, in six hours repeat the dose. In another 
six hours, give another dose with twenty drops of 
croton oil in it. When another period has elapsed, 
should no improvement be noted, give thirty drops 
of croton in another quart of oil. Should none of 
these drinks have taken effect, the round must once 
more be gone over. However, at the slightest 
mitigation of the symptoms or even suspicion of 
amendment, stop all medicine at once. 
The altered aspect of the horse is the 
earliest symptom that the distension is 
relieved. 

The signs that announce the advent 
of mad staggers, from whichever cause 
the disease may arise, are always alike, 
The lid is raised, and the eye assumes RAY 
an upnatnral brightness. The nasal QQy 
membrane reddens; the surface be- 
comes as hot as it was previously de- 
ficient in warmth; the movements are 
quick and jerking. The breath is no 
longer laborious ; it is rapid, sharp, and 
drawn with a kind of panting action. 
The whole appearance is altered. The 
characteristics of approaching frenzy 
can hardly be mistaken. 

Then comes the most painful duty of 
owership over life. The proprietor has, 
then, to make a speedy choice, whether 
his dumb servant is to take a desperate 
chance and undergo a torture, for which 
the concentrated pleasure of many lives 
could not atone, or be deprived of the 
fatal power to injure others and itself. 
Humanity woud unhesitatingly pro- 
nennee for death, and, in this case, there is need 
of haste. The symptoms are so rapidly matured, 
that, in ten minutes, the poor horse may be sadly 
Lurt and bleeding, panting and rearing in the centre 
of a desolated stable. A mad horse is a terrible 
object! Its strength is so vast that ordinary fas- 
tenings yield before it; but, the animal, even when 
deprived of reason, wins our respect. Suffering 
will find expression in energetic action. Man, when 
a tooth is about to be extracted, generally clinches 





COUNTENANCE OF A HORSE WITH HYDROPHOBIA. 


something; but what were a hundred teeth to the 
agouy which causes every fibre in the huge frame- 
work to quiver. The perspiration rolls off the crea- 
\ure’s body. The eye glares with anguish, not with 








===, 


| : . 
malice; the body is strangely contorted, but there 


is no desire toinjure. Who, contemplating such g 
picture, could forbear speaking the word, which 
should grant peace to the sufferer, althongh the 
order necessitate some violence to the feelings of 
him who is invested with the power to command. 
Hypropnosta.—This is always the fruit of con. 
tagion, received from some stable pet, in the shape 
of a dog or cat. The nervous system is always 
highly developed. The horse starts at the smallest 
sound, trembles violently without a cause, flies 





THE HORSE DURING THE MAD STAGE OF STAGGERS. 


backward, hangs upon the halter, stares wildly, 
and bursts into a copious sweat without any appar- 
ent reason being detected. The neigh is squeaking, 
and the face at the commencement is characterized 
by immense anxiety, which is soon changed for a 
peculiar aspect cf cunning, mixed with grinning 
ferocity. 

Rarely, however, all the foregoing symptoms are 
absent. The horse is harnessed and taken to work. 
Suddenly it stops, appears stupid, and threatens to 
fall. In a short time it recovers, and the labor is 
proceeded with. The fits occur again and again. 
At length they end in violent shivering. When 
the tremor ceases, the recognition is not perfectly 
recovered. The breathing is quick and sharp; the 
eye bright and wild. The animal is turned home- 
ward, but seldom reaches the stable before the 
furious stage begins. 

Hydrophobia is commonly matured before the 
expiration of the sixth week. A fortnight is the 
earliest period of its appearance ; but some writers 
have asserted that the imbibed virus will remain 
dormant for twelve months. The writer has no 
experience which justifies the last opinion. 

Whenever a suspicion of this incurable and hor- 
rible disorder is entertained, place the horse by 
itself in a building with bare walls, but capable of 
being looked into through a window. Put food 
and water in the house, and, ifthe door be not 
strong, have it barricaded. Let no one enter for 
at least three days, as, during this disease, the 
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horse is both mischievous and dangerous. The 
pain is such that it seeks relief in destruction. All 
breathing and moving creatures first attract its 
rage; but, wanting these, its frenzy is expended in 
breaking, rending, and scattering inanimate objects. 
Its ability to destroy is enly limited by the dura- 
tion of the disorder. 

Let as few people as possible be near the hydro- 
phobic horse. The quadruped’s nerves are then 
alive to every impression, The presence will be 
detected, though the person be assiduously con- 
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THE DESTRUCTIVE IMPULSE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


cealed. The sound of breathing even adds to the 
torture. Keep all people away but one; and that 
one should be the best shot in the neighborhood, 
let him approach, aim steadily, and pull the trigger ; 
for a bullet well placed is the only remedy the author 
knows which can stay this fearful disorder. 





ITEMS OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE. No. I. 


1. Att soils are benefitted by underdraining, 
unless the subsoil is gravelly or porous enough to 
form a good drainage of itself. But the benefit of 
drainage is most apparent when applied to soils of 
a clayey nature, or having a subsoil retentive of 
moisture, 

2. After drainage, subsoiling and thorough pul- 
verization are the chief means to be employed to 
secure good crops on clay lands. 

8. There is no soil so poor and sterile but some 
means may be found to ameliorate it, and recuper- 
ate its wasted fertility. 

4 Blowing sands may be made productive by 
spreading a thick coat of straw over the ‘soil to 
remain a year or two till decayed, and then seeding 
clover on the straw without plowing, and after- 
ward pasturing sheep on the clover. 

5. Lime is not beneficial as a manure when ap- 
plied to strong clays. 

6. Seeding land to clover, and feeding off the 
clover by stock on the ground (sheep especially), is 
the cheapest and easiest mode of enriching the soil. 
According to Von Taaxr, it adds 20 per.cent. to 
its fertility each year. 

7. Green crops plowed under are powerful auxil- 
laries in rendering a light soil fertile. But if this 
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the soil too carbonaceous—i. e., too full of vegeta- 
ble matter. 

8. The productiveness of the land depends greatly 
on the nature of the subsoil. If that is cold, wet 
and poor, all efforts to improve the soil will be 
labor in vain unless recourse is first had to under 
draining. 

9. Lands naturally fertile soon lose their fertility 
by growing successive grain crops on them, unless 
the organic elements abstracted by the crops are 











is done too often successively, it eventually renders 


again restored to the soil in the shape of manures. 

10. Deep plowing is beneficial on all soils 
that are not wet, and is the most so when done 
in the fall. 

11. Two successive grain crops on the same 
ground leave the land in a foul state. 

12. Summer fallowing, although apparently 
a waste of land and labor, is the most efficient 
means we have of preparing clayey soils for 
wheat. It ameliorates the soil, enables the 
seeds of all weeds to spront and be destroyed, 
and, by constantly turning and exposing the 
soil to the sun and air, renders the inorganic 
elements contained in it more readily available 
to the roots of the wheat plant. 

18. Barn-yard manure is best to be com- 
posted before it is applied to the land. It has 
then a greater value, weight for weight, than 
when in the long or unfermented state. 

14. All concentrated iaanures, as guano, bone 
dust, sulphate of ammonia, etc., should be used 
sparingly at a time, and with a cautious judg- 
ment, and are best applied on or near the suface. 
Hamilton, C. W. J. MACKELCAN, JR, 


PLOWING IN GRASS SEED. 





Eps. GengsrE Farmer:—In the January number 
of the Farmer I noticed an extract from the New 
York Tribune, in which it is recommended to plow 
in grass seed. You very justly take some excep- 
tions to the article, and suggest that your readers 
try the experiment, at first, on a small scale. I 
would be willing to risk my reputation as a pro- 
phet, that if the first experiment be a small one, 
the next will not be very extensive. It surely is 
scarcely possible to make a greater blunder in farm- 
ing than to put grass seed in to the depth, even, of 
ordinary plowing, to say nothing of the proper 
depth. 

Experience and correet observation will certainly 
show three things, at least, in reference to the 
matter of sowing timothy seed: First, autumn is 
the best time to. sow it; second, it succeeds better 
with rye than with any other crop; and, thirdly 
and emphatically, on the surface is the proper 
place to sow. it. 

After-the harrowing and rolling have been com- 
pleted, and: before any rain falls, if possible, sow 
your seed on the surface, and give yourselves no 
uneasiness abont its not getting in to a proper 
depth. The-exception to this general rule, is that 
when the season is rather late, the ground very 
dry, and no, prospect of warm rains, it is best to 
defer seeding till spring. 

Rye is the best crop to seed with, because it is 
less liable to lodge than other crops. Lodged spots 
in heavy grain crops will almost invariably smother 
and kill the young and tender grass plants. Hence 
the suggestion of the Prairie Fuser, that oats is 
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the best crop to seed with, is a grand mistake. 
Oats, with their luxuriant and dense growth, are 


ill adapted to the protection of tender plants; on | 


the contrary, they are one of the surest extermin- 
ators of such. The principle that the great growth 
and dense foliage of oats afford opportunities to 
facilitate the growth of plants, would lead us to 
suppose that Indian corn would succeed best in a 
thick forest. 

If the object in deep seeding is to find sufficient 
moisture tu cause the seed to germinate, we reply 


that being so far under the surface is so inconsis- | 


tent with its nature that it must necessarily be 
feeble, and its consequent feebleness will effectually 
prevent its penetrating the dry and parched sur- 
face. Besides, when the ground is dry at seeding 
time, the surface is composed almost entirely of 
clods, large and small, and it certainly would be 
unreasonable to suppose that so minute a plant as 
a young timothy stalk should be able to pierce so 
dense a substance as a dry clod, and consequently, 
when it strikes one it must turn in a horizontal 
direction. until it gets beyond it. It then starts 


upward, and strikes against another, goes round it, | 


and so on till it gets out. Now, supposing the 
seed is six inches under ground, the plant would 
a foot or more in length before it 


require to ve 
Hie who presumes that it will 


could reach the air. 
= iS ams 
ever reach it, is doomed to be disappointed. 
Another object to be gained by deep seeding, is 


to prevent the plants from being thrown out by. 


the frost. It is said that there will be one set of 
roots where the seed was placed and another on 
the surface, connected by a fibre, which is to resist 
the action of the frost. But it does not seem to 
have occurred to those who believe in the eflicacy 
of this plan, that the frost values a fibrous root of 
that kind as lightly as old Samson would a thread 
of modern shoddy, for he can raise houses off their 
foundations as easily as did the mighty man of old, 
and it would require log-chains instead of fibres to 
cope with his mighty strength. 
Ohio, Dec. 24, 1860. TIMOTHY GRASS, JR. 


FEEDING HOGS—FATTENING PIGS, 


Eps. GengsEE Farmer:—I see by your January 











| would not be likely to make a “ dinner of potatoes” 
|relish, Skaats feeds regularly, jive times a day; 
at 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning, at 9, at 12, at 4 or 
5, and again at 9 in the evening. He mizes hig 
feed, so that its quality may be as uniform ag 
possible. 

He may err in the time of beginning fo fatten 
his pigs. Sxarrs never begins; he always keeps 
| them fat. 

Then, the guality of his cheap fed pork-—“ run. 
ning away in the pan”—may be largely due to 
some of the “errors” above hinted at. 

True, “it is no boy’s business to understand the 
| wants of hogs.” tt.. a. tt 
| Attica, N. Y. 
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HOW CAN THE LABOR IN A FARM-HOUSE LE LESs- 
ENED? 





To the farmer’s wife, whose life is one of unceas- 
ing care if not of incessant toil, an answer to this 
question is fraught with interest. In the first place, 
care on the part of each member of the family to 
avoid making unnecessary work is requisite; ‘and 
this care it would seem that due consideration 
would always prompt. If there is a place for 
everything, and everything is, after being used, 
returned to its proper place, not only will the labor 
be lessened, but harmony in the family will be 
much more likely to prevail. 

The construction cf many farm-honses is such 
as to render them very inconvenient for the per- 
formance of the labor required; while their own- 
| ers are so deeply involved in debt as to render it 
| out of their power, however much they may desire 
| it, to supply themselves and families with the mod- 
| ern labor-saving implements, which as time advan- 
| ces are brought into use. Still, small conveniences 
which common ingenuity can devise, and the ex- 
pense of which is trifling, facilitate and greatly 
lessen the labor of farm house-keeping. For in- 
| stance, a butter-worker, even though the dairy is 
| small, will save the expenditure of much strength 


number that a “ Young Farmer” wants somebody | and cost but a few shillings; a shelf in the cellar- 
to “ease his troubles” and “correct his errors in | way will save hundreds of journeys to the cellar, 
the management of hogs.” An article from my | and thousands of steps for the weary feet, as well 
pen is referred to as the basis of some of his unsuc-| as some back-aches and shoe-leather; and a sink 
cessful experiments, and hence I feel called upon to| for draining dishes instead of wiping them, in a 
come to his relief. | large family, will save some hours of time daily. 
One error which he seems to have fallen into, is | Again, much time and vexation, if not labor, may 
that because Joun Skaats and some others have} be saved by the proper arrangement and division 
succeeded in making cheap pork from pigs of @/| of the labor amongst the different members of the 
peculiar cross—bringing them up to 400 lbs. at ten| family. Where two are depended on to do the 
months old—he can do the same thing with any | baking, the bread will be very likely to be over or 


breed! Aware that some breeds fatten easier than 
others, and that some come to maturity earlier, I 
was particular to state that Joun Sxaats’ success 
was with about an equal cross of Byfield and Suf- 
foik. Our young friend made his experiment with 
Suffolks,—a very small breed—and ‘there is a dif- 


erence of 250 lbs.” which he can not account for. 


‘Then, he may err in the mode of preparing food 


waits till it ferments a little before feeding it. 
He may err in his mode and time of feeding. 
Giving “.meal for breakfast and supper” certainly 


He may give it hot, while Sxaarts | 


under-done, for there is much truth in the old 
proverb, that “ many cooks spoil the broth.” 
Specific rules can not always be profitably applied 
in relation to the conducting of household affairs, 
but all will find that “not to put off till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day,” is one that will 
admit of no exceptions; for, by deferring our pres- 
jent duties until the future, we, as one has said, 
“overcharge the morrow with a burden that be- 
longs not to it;” “we lade the wheels of time and 
prevent them from carrying us along smoothly.” 
& @ 
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FARMERS’ SONS, 


«What means can be best employed to prevent farmers’ sons 
from deserting their fathers’ profession.” 





Tne answer which seems most naturally to pre- 
sent itself to this question, is educate them. In 
‘act, this is the real answer, for every kind of labor 
hat is done on or for the farm brings to the mind 
of the educated operator some interesting principle 
£ philosophy, physiology, geology, or chemistry. 
‘here is no occupation that allows so much leisure 
9 think, study ané@ reflect and, if the mind and 


ody are well educated and disciplined, no occupa- | 


‘ion becomes so delightful, The causes of dew, 
rain, hail, snow and wind, the lightning, thunder 


and hurricane, the thermal, hygrometric, and elec- | 


tric condition of the atmosphere, these are all 
made plain to him, and become subjects of the 
greatest interest, because they effect more or less 
his labors and their results. 

But this word educate. What does it mean? 
Wessrer says, “ To bring up as a child, to instruct, 
to inform and enlighten the understanding.” This 
is a limited definition, and does not by any means 
express the whole import of the word. Educa- 
tion should not be, and is not, confined entirely to 
the mental faculties, for do we not learn to walk, 
to use an axe, a hoe, to write, to play an instru- 
ment, to ride a horse, to walk arope? The intel- 
lect has little to do with the mechanical part of 
these performances, for persons of very small intel- 
lects often excel in them, But still, most of these, 
and thousands of other manual operations, are 
very essential in the farmer’s education. It is a 
lamentable fact that education at the present day 
is entirely too limited. Not that the sciences are 
not sufficiently taught in our schools and semina- 
ries, but that this other part of man, the physical, 
or, [ might say, the mechanical, is lost sight of in 
the eagerness to accomplish something popular 
and showy. And here lies the great difficulty, and 
the real cause wlry the manual Jabor upon the farm 
becomes so distasteful to the scholar. 


The tone and power of the muscles depend en- 
tirely upon their use; they may be weakened by 
over-exertion, but without exercise they are pow- 
erless. Nature will not tolerate a misuse or a dis- 
use of any part of the animal system. The amaz- 
ing feats of agility and strength which we witness 
in the circus performer, in the city poster, the 
music player, the rope walker and the prize fighter 
are but results of the education of the muscles, 
and the thousands of cases of men weary and out 
of breath on waiking rapidly afew rods, or with 
a few strokes of the axe or scythe, are but the 
natural results of the lack of it. When the mus- 
cles are educated and developed, their vigorous use 
is neither distastetul or fatiguing. The woman who 
had been inured to muscular exercise looked out 
upon the mowers, and lamented that she was 
compelled to “knit, knit,” while the men could 
mow, “swing, swing—such easy work!” The 
learning to write is an interesting example of mus- 
cular training. The requisite position of the hand 
is a most awkward and uncomfortable one—so 
much so that the tyro can not keep his pen moving 
on the paper for five minutes at a time without 
great pain. In fact, the correct position of the 
hand and fingers is not acquired without long and 


wearisome practice; but it at last becomes to the 
| clerk and accountant perfectly easy. 
| Farmers’ sons who are sent from home to be 
| educated come back scholars; but, as a general 
|rule, they have, by a disuse of the muscular sys- 
| tem, lost all relish for labor, and, as the routine of 
| instruction in our high schools does not include the 
| sciences connected with the farm, it is no wonder 
| that they prefer to study the learned professions or 
| become merchants, 

With this view of the case, the remedy at once 
suggests itself. Educate them mentally and physi- 
cally in everything that pertains to the science, 
profession or labor of farming. 

How shall this be done? This question is not 
so easily answered. There is much talk about 
agricultural schools and colleges. I know not what 
will be the result, but I fear that the manual labor 
of the farm will not be popular in them, and that 
the sciences of most interest to the farmer will not 
be the leading ones there. But I go for agriculta- 
ral schools. Even the nate will have some good 
| effect. Once cultivate a taste for study and inves- 
| tigation, and supply him with the requisite books 
|and periodicals, and your son, if his habits are 
| good and well established, will help himself to a 
| vast amount of information that will add much to 





the interest of the occupation and be a great stim- 
ulous to labor and research. Encourage popular 
lectures, agricultural journals and farmers’ club 
| meetings these long winter evenings. They can not 
| fail to be of much benefit. Above all, insti] into 
| his mind the dignity of labor, and the necessity of 
| uniting it with study in order to the full develop 
ment of the perfect furmer. 8. B. P. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


ON FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Unton is strength. An old proverb reads, “Two 
heads are better than one, if one is a blockhead.” 
Man is gregarious, and association with his kind 
makes him stronger, wiser and better fitted to meet 
the responsibilities of his particular station. 

Farmers, from their naturally isolated position, 
are less acquainted with each other than the mem- 
bers of any other profession, although their occu- 
pation is the one to be the most benefitted by a 
knowledge of the means most successfully ew- 
ployed by their co-laborers. 

One of the farmers’ most useful coadjutors is the 
Farmers’ Club. It is there he discusses important 
events connected with his profession, meets his 
neighbor in social converse, learns his method of 
operation and its results, gives his opinions and 
hears the views of others, reads the last agricultu- 
ral books and papers, keeps himself interested in, 
his occupation, and, in a word, keeps “ posted” in 
everything pertaing to his profession. 

Farmers, as a class, are opposed to innovation, 
and the immediate formation of a club in most 
localities will hardly prove successful. As a pre- 
paratory movement, let three or four farmers in a 
district meet by invitation at each others’ houses 
once a week during the winter season, and have a 
good old-fashioned chat about the affairs of their 
orchard, garden and farm. Persevere, and by and 
by others will drop in to talk over matters, read 
the different papers, latest market reports, etc. 
Thus will be collected material from which a club 
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may be constructed the next winter that shall} ing 1,200 Ibs. each, of good disposition and co 


exercise a salutary effect over the whole neigh- 
borhood. 
The farmers’ club is the farmers’ lyceum, and 


the Jess formality observed in the discussions, and | 


the least parliamentary usage adhered to, the greater 
the benetit likely to be derived. A nucleus for a 
library, which is a necessary appendage, may be 
formed of the Patent Office and State Agricultural 
Reports, which are usually attainable; then let 
each member Joan at least a $1 book to the library, 
with a privilege of withdrawing it when he ceases | 
to be a member of the club. These, with the va- 
rious periodicals taken by the members and by the | 
club, will form quite a library and a range of read- | 
ing chiefly devoted to the subject. The benefits | 
likely to accrue from such associations can not be | 
over-estimated, ‘and it is to be hoped that many | 
such will be organized this winter, the results of 
which will be their best exponent. GEO. E. B. 
Belfiist, Maine. 





BEST KIND OF HORSES FOR FARMERS. 


Wiru the present mixed races of both man and 
horse, it is a difficult thing to suit many dealers or 
supply the true wants of the farm. Among the 
different breeds of the horse at the present time, 
there are many good qualities, likewise some evil or 
indifferent. The farmer who would like the Mor- 
gan race would dislike the Sampson or Clyde. One 
farmer seeks a brisk traveling team; another does 
not care for speed. Some farmers make use of 
their teams as though they were got to be used,— 
calculating to make them return, in part at least, | 
the original cost, and to pay their present keep or 
expense. Others, again, make a pet or plaything 
of the horse, and do the labor themselves. Wher- 
ever the wrong ir either extreme, is not for me to 
apply, as each person has, or ought to have, suffi- 
cient intelligence to know that his animals are sub- 
servient to him, and that there is considerable in- 
vested in them. A good team is the pride of any 
farm, and to keep them good is the pride of man. 

Here is the point on which many differ. The 
idea of good horses implies something else than 
good looks. Perhaps I may be isolated in my 
views of what I judge requisite for farm work. 
How that is, let us see. : 

All farmers know that it is a pride to have a very 
strong span of horses—a boast that they can draw 
great draughts, and do it easy. It is also a pride 
to know your team are fast walkers, and thus ac- 
-eomplishing much in little time. A good team for 
farm purposes is that which brings in the greatest 
.profit for the money invested, or performs the most 
Jabor on the same care and conditions. Good horses 
are deserving humane masters; they deserve no 
neglect. 

‘For the farm, it is very necessary to have a good 
supply of the muscular, strong endurance, a pati- 
ent disposition, calm, mild and gentle, not easily 
unstrung or frightened. They should be of just | 
that disposition that, when tugging at a dead | 
weight, .at even the tenth trial to accomplish they | 
will show the same willing, cheerful spirit. A farm | 
team should not be less than 1,100 Ibs. weight each, | 
nor over 1,300. As to form, were it possible to 
find such, 2.compact, heavy-quartered team, weigh- 
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nsti- 
tution, would suit me very well. 

It may be true that in small horses we find greater 
personification of courage, ainbition and will, [ 
have seen many small teams as near perfection ag 
could be, seemingly; yet the objection always 
arises, “ Tvo light for the farm.” \ 
place such a team to breaking heavy sward ground, 
what is the result? “Ah,” says one, “put ona 
third horse.” This is not always possible or pru- 
dent. The man of a smal] farm can hardly afford 
to keep an extra horse. Ile finds it better to have 
a little more power in the team. 
tain he can move light weights, and is not fearful 
of heavy bodies. 

The extreme of the light animals in want of 
power being an objection, likewise is the extreme 
in the heavy ones an objection. The latter require 
more to sustain them than is profitable to the 
owner, and they are more liable to be slow and 
intractable. Every farmer should be his own judge 
of his wants in the team. If he intencs much 
heavy labor, his team should correspond, and vice 
versa. Every horse is found wanting in some par- 
ticular. Hence, it follows that we must choose 
those embodying the most natural qualities, and 
then perfect the wanting essentials by artificial 
means and devices. w. 


Suppos > Wwe 


Then he is cer- 
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ON REARING CALVES, 


Tue best method to pursue in rearing calves, will 
vary, no doubt, in different sections of the country, 
In some places, where milk is of little value, the 
best method would be to let the calf suck the cow, 
But in most localities, the milk required for the 


a 


'ealf the first three months would be worth more 


for dairy purposes than the calf would sell for at 
six months old. It may here be remarked, that it 
is generally admitted to be injurious to a good 
milker to allow the calf to run with the cow and 
suck whenever it pleases, and the trouble of let- 
ting the calf suck morning and evening is about 
the same as when fed by hand. 

To raise a good calt by hand, it should be taken 
from the cow when two days old, and fed with new 
milk fresh from the cow, until it has fairly learned 
to drink, say ten days old, when a little oat-meal, 
or barley-meal, and oil-meal may be stirred in. 
The oil-meal should have boiling water poured on 
it to reduce it to a jelly, adding, at the same time, 
a little skim milk heated to the temperature of new 
milk. The skim milk should be increased in quan- 
tity daily, until the calves are three weeks old, at 
which time all skim milk and about a pint of meal 
per day may be given. They should have a little 
good hay twice a day, and clean straw to lie on, 
until grass is started so they can be turned out to 
pasture—not with the cows and other cattle, nor 
into the meadow, to trample the grass uncer foot 
until mowing, but into a lot by themselves, with a 
place fixed for feeding in one corner of the lot. 

A good way of constructing a feeder was des- 
cribed in a former volume of the Genesee Furmer, 
which, as nearly as I can recollect, is as follows: 
Set three posts or stakes in a straight line, then nail 
a board sixteen feet long to the stakes, the upper 
edge eighteen inches from the ground. Nail another 
narrow board to the stakes, leaving a space one 
foot wide between the boards, Divide this space 
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into six equal parts by pailing short pieces of board 
from top to bottom, leaving six openings ten inches 
wide, through which the calves will put their | disappeared, and I supposed they were gone}; but 





heads to drink. 


I continned to apply grease occasionally the rest 
of that season. Upon the arrival of winter, the lice 


Then slip a rod or stanchion | in that I was mistaken, for in the spring they reap- 


down through the centre of this opening, securing | peared. I greased the calves again, leaving it on a 


the head on either side of the rod. This fixture is 
for feeding six calves, but may be enlarged to cor- 
respond with the number to be fed. Troughs made 
of soft wood, with legs to raise them to the re- 
quired height, is the best and cheapest vessel to 
feed in I ever used. 

When two and a half or three months old, sour 
milk may be given in place of sweet. Increase 
the meal as they grow older, until fifteen or eigh- 
teen weeks old, at which time they may be given 
a quart per day, and milk once a day for a month; 
when it may be discontinued, as they will do well 
on meal alone. 

To prevent scours, care should be taken to divide 
the time between each feeding as evenly as possi- 
ble, and observe uniformity in the quantity given. 
Let the changes of food be gradual, and provide a 
shelter for them in cold storms. If one should be 
taken with scours,—which is seldom the case after 
the above precautions—two or three tablespoons- 
ful of rennet, suck as is used in making cheese, or 
a little white chalk, will cure them. To prevent 
them from getting lousy, a teaspoonful of sulphur 
may be given occasionally. Oalves should have 
free access to water, even when fed twice a day on 
milk. 

In winter, they should be kept in warm, well 
ventiJated stables, and have all the good hay they 
will eat, with a pint of meal or oats and a feeding 
of roots once a day, observing regularity as to time 
and quantity. Oalves wintered in this manner will 
look thrifty and act playful when let out to water. 
They will not need a boy to lift them up toward 
spring, nor will it take the best part of the next 
summer to get them in a growing condition. 

A FACT HUNTER. 


BEST METHOD OF DESTROYING LICE ON CALVES. 


I am not prepared to write an essay on this sub- 
ject. Therefore, I will only give the slight expe- 
rience in destroying lice upon calves which I have 
gained by having tried a method which has proved 
successful; but whether it is the best, it is not my 
province to determine. 

The facts of the case are as follows: I had two 
young, vigorous calves (half:blooded Durham), 
which I intended to rear for oxen. The larger, and 
apparently the healthier one, became sick from 
undergoing a necessary operation, and shortly after 
I was surprised to observe that his head and neck 
were well stocked with small brown lice. His 
mate soon after became lousy too, but not so much 
so as the first one. I endeavored to kill the lice 
by greasing the calves all over, and then rubbing 
it in well. This succeeded in getting rid of them 
for a time, but in a month the lice were nearly as 
thick as ever. 

It is my opinion that the application of grease 
alone, as advised by some of the agricultural jour- 
nals, will not entirely destroy lice on calves,—at 
least it kills only the living lice. I believe it leaves 
the nits unharmed, they hatch, and the lice become 
as thick as ever. 








| day or two to take effect, which it did as usnual— 
| killing the live lice. I then washed the calves with 
| warm, strong soapsuds, and scrubbed and scoured 
| them thoroughly with a hard brush for upward of 
}an hour. It acted like a charm. The lice have 
never appeared since, and it had no injurious effect 
upon the cattle, only making their skin a little ten- 
der for a day or two, which effect I am pretty sure 
was occasioned by the grease, 

Grease and soapsuds is the remedy I would ad- 
vise. The refuse grease of the fry-pan would 
answer the purpose very well. Red Precipitate 
will also kill lice. I have been reliably informed 
that a strong solution of tobacco is an excellent 
remedy ; that it kills nits as well as‘lice. This may 
also be effected by the method I have already de- 
tailed, and is the important point to be attained. 

Harrison, Ohio, HENRY BOWLES, 
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FANCY TROTTING HORSES AND FEMALE EQUES- 
TRIANSHIP.* 


“Are the interests of*agriculiure truly promoted by societies 
bestowing their highest premiums upon fancy trotting horses and 
female equestrianship ?” 

Ovr country is indebted for the race course, I be- 
lieve, to England, it being early introduced into some 
of the Southern States, particularly into Virginia, 
where it exists at the present day as a sort of an 
institution, adapted in many respects to the wants 
and tastes of a portion of her people. For wealthy 
planters and their sons, luxurious in theiy habits, 
and living a life of independent ease, the excite- 
ment of the fox hunt and the race course seems to 
them almost a thing of necessity; and although 
horse racing there has usually been accompanied 
by betting, it finds apologists up to the present 
time. Gradually it has found its way into the 
Northern States, and in this era of wonderful im- 
provements we tind it inaugurated at nearly all our 
agricultural fairs, where it monopolizes not only 
nearly all the large premiums, but much of the time 
and attention of visitors also. 

These societies are instituted for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, by the award of premiums for 
such articles as possess superior merit over those of 
the class to which they belong; and the classes, ail 
will allow, should be arranged according to their 
relative importance to the farmer, and premiums 
should be awarded accordingly. 

Almost the only real benefit claimed for the race 
or trotting course is, that it improves the breed of 
horses, the reverse of which we think istrue. The 
history of the English race course proves it to be 
so. The veterinary surgeon to the Queen, in 1847, 
said :—‘‘ Good horses were never so scarce in Eng- 
land as at the present time, and within the last 
twenty years they have degenerated so much as 





* Several well written essays on this subject were received, all 
taking the negative side of the question. The Committee recom- 
mended the publication of the essays written by ©. R. Sarru, ot 
New Hampshire, and by J.C. Basoon, of Kentucky, and award 





a prize to each of them. 
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not to serve the useful purposes they were accus- 
tomed to; and even our carriage horses are con- 
spicuous for their long necks, slab sides, and spindle 
legs ;” the very counterpart of which is often seen 
at our agricultural fairs. Look at Virginia and we 
can see the exact measure of improvement the trot- 
ting course has had during a whole century! She 
is to-day dependent, in a great degree, upon other 
States for her supply of valuable horses, Look at 
one of the most famous horses New England has 
ever produced; although having the best blood in 
his veins and almost world-renowned for his speed, 
his stock, we are informed, are remarkable for un- 
soundness, and some at least are not of much credit 
to their ‘illustrious sire.” 

Another objection to the exhibition of fast or 
fancy horses at our fairs is, they crowd out a more 
valuable class, those adapted to general use, among 
which are found those possessing many of the qual- 
ities of the Justin Morgan—docility, strength, style, 
action, with fair speed, and what is really worth 
more to the farmer than great speed, a fast walk. 

Still another objection is, they draw off the at- 
tention of people, particularly our young men, from 
more useful objects. Many a farmer has already 
found, to his disappointment and regret, that the 
attractions and excitements of the trotting match 
have given his sons a distasfe to the common 
duties of the farm, and to own or drive the fastest 
horse and to get the highest premium at the State 
or County fair is the highest object of their ambi- 
tion. Exhibitors also complain that their valuable 
articles and improvements, although highly com- 
mended by committees, command but little atten- 
tion, and do not receive premiums that pay the 
cost of exhibiting them. 

Yet another objection to the trotting course is, 
its cruelty. For weeks before and after the “grand 
trotting match” we see boys and fast young men, 
some of them with rickety, raw-boned nags, ‘ put- 
ting them over the course” or through the streets, 
and the cruel lash is applied by merciless drivers, 
with the forlorn hope of getting the aching bones 
of half-starved animals up to a 2.40. speed! It is 
no less cruel to whip and spur the noble horse to 
the utmost speed in the trot or in the race, than it 
is to overload or otherwise abuse him. 

One more objection to their exhibition is, a very 
large class of our most respectable citizens question 
the morality of the race course, and will, perhaps, 
silently but surely, withhold their patronage and 
attendance from our fairs if connected with it. 
This fact alone should induce the managers of 
these societies to hesitate in bestowing their largest 
premiums in this way. Very much to the credit 
of the agricultural press, some of its ablest and best 
conductors forbear to report the doings and results 
of this department of our horse-trotting agriculural 
fuirs. 

Our last objection is, our farmers do not own 
them, and in fancy horses have no personal interest 
whatever. A mowing machine, an effective ditch- 
ing machine or potatoe digger is of more practical 
importance to them than all the fast horses upon 
the continent. Roving, plundering Arabs have 
them; the fox-hunting gentry of England will have 
them; chivalrous sons of the South and fast young 
men of the North will have them; fugitives from 


vast majority of the farmers of the country never 
have had and never will have a particle more of 
interest in them than in raising grey hounds or 
rein deer, and therefore should not be obliged +) 
pay their money at the gates of our fairs to encot.. 
age or support them. 

Fancy horses will have their owners and admir- 
ers; and fairs expressly for their exhibition are, in 
every respect, the places for them ; but at our agri- 
cultural fairs No premium should be offered or 
awarded to them. The presence of ladies and their 
contributions add much to the attractions and in- 
fluence of our fairs, and no one should wish; to 
withhold either commendations or premiums for 
any thing really meritorious they may offer; and 
the question should be well considered, whether 
premiums might not well be given them for essays 
upon things which give beauty and comfort to our 
homes. 

Female equestrianism, at proper times and proper 
places, can not be too highly commended. A more 
healthfal and invigorating exercise can hardly be 
found. But, young ladies ambitious for public ap- 
plause would do well to remember that along with 
the huzzas of the crowd are heard also the low 
jests of the vulgar; and that laurels won in the 
midst of a gazing multitude are not more unfading 
than those which may be obtained in the quietude 
of their own homes, and that it would be far bet- 
ter for them that their equestrianship, should not 
command a premium than that their delicacy of 
character should be at a discount. 

Taverhill, N. H. CHALLES R. SMITH. 

WE shall take the negative of this question.— 
First, we shall notice the fancy trotting horses, and 
secondly, we shall notice female equestrianship. 

The object of all agricultural societies is or ought 
to be the promotion and advancement of agricul- 
ture and stock raising, and consequently the best 
races of animals for use and sale to the farmer 
should have the most encouragement. We must 
admit we all want fast horses, but then we want 
them to have something besides speed. What we 
most want is a horse that can go his eight or ten 
miles an hour for several conseeutive hours, and 
have a respectable appearance, and consequently 
no premiums should ever be offered. by societies 
for the fastest horse, for this would tend to foster 
and encourage a race ot animals which would have 
|speed alone as: a characteristic, to the exclusion of 
| bottom, form, constitution, etc. But, say the sup 
| porters of these kind of premiums, “they draw the 
| crowd,” and consequently swell the gate fees. 
Then, shall we cater to the popular will in order to 
make money, when pecuniary gain is not our 
| avowed object? Wesay no! Bat societies ought 
to have a legitimate object in view in every pre- 
| mium offered. Then again, we believe in this age 
|we are fast enough, without pushing the thing so 
|far that it may embarass other objects societies 
have in view. 

Again, this kind of trials of speed has a ten- 
|} dency to ehcourage gambling at our fairs, and 
| draws to them a set of fellows that do them no 
good, except what they pay into the treasury. It 
|may be said, they will bet anyhow! This may be 
| true to some extent; but men of this class must 








justice and wild Indians would like them; but a| first have something to draw them, and then they 
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are induced to bet more largely by excitement, and 
finally this excitement leads to difficulties ; and if 
this course be persisted in the societys’ visitors | 
will fall off, and consequently its objects will be | 
thwarted. The tendency of the thing is immoral, | 
and as societies must receive their principal sup- | 
port from the moral and religious portion of a com- 
munity, they must fall. In Kentucky, we believe, | 
there are but three societies which give premiums 
to speed alone, and of these, one has already gone | 
by the board, another is almost on the brink of | 
ruin, and the other must fall or desist. | 

And now for female equestrianship. I have 
never yet seen in the constitution of any agricul- 
tural society that one of its objects was the im- 
provement of our race of females, or that particular 
societies would have some show of an excuse for 
offering an encouraging premium to females to dis- 
play their agility in horsemanship, and the contour 
of their form, and to be singled out for admiration. 
But all this would seem to me to belong to another 
age far back, and to another association hereafter 
to be named by its admirers, not certainly an 
agricultural association, which has for its object 
the improvement of stock and the advancement of 
agriculture in all its departments. To what de- 
partment does this belong? We think it would be 
hard to classify it. But it is not only entirely out 
of place, but is positively injurious to the cause 
they are intended to encourage, by giving to fairs 
the appearance of institutions of mere pastime, and 
lowering the innocent victims in the estimation of 
a majority of the community. It is true, large 
crowds will be drawn to witness such an exhibi- 
tion, and some to admire, but more to deride. 

But let us enquire what good object is to be ac- 
complished by such exhibitions? Females, in this 
enlightened age, are not required to break and 
train horses; nor do they engage in the chase; nor 
do they enlist in war. It is true, horseback exer- 
cise is the best of all exercise; but a public area is 
not the place for a display of female feats, or else 
we must go to work and change all our notions of 
female character. Is it possible that the accom- 
plishments and adornments of a female must be 
judged by their proximity to the ruder, coarser 
sex? We have always been taught to believe that 
what is most admirable in woman are her private 
virtues, her truly feminine adornments, and her 
fiireside accomplishments; and we can not see that 
any of these truly admirable virtues are in the least 
encouraged by this public display of her ability in 
managing the horse. It looks to much like being 
set up to be bid for, to be gazed at by unholy eyes, 
to be admired by those who have no busines to ad- 
mire, and to be laughed at by those who have no 
business to laugh, but who are licensed by this kind 
of show. We hope Kentucky fairs, at least, will 
steer clear of this abomination. One or two socie- 
ties have tried this abominable way of raising the 
wind, but have signally failed in drawing in enough 
victims to make it of much interest. 

Beach Fork, Ky. JAS. 0. BASCON. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FURNISHING GOOD TOOLS 
OR BOYS. 


Tre above undoubtedly should have read “ far- 
mers’ boys,” for boys who work at other trades, as 








@ general thing, are furnished with good tools, The 





mechanic or the artisan who wishes his son to fol- 
low the same business as himself, would fail of so 
curing his end if he should give him only old and 
nearly worn out tools with which to work. The 
boy would soon be discouraged, and seek easier 
work. But how often are the farmers’ sons seut 
into the field with the old hoe, the bent scythe, the 
ricketty cradle, or the broken handled fork; the 
father only giving as an excuse that it don’t pay to 
give the boys good. tools until they learn to do 
their work well. And thus they toil on, discour- 
aged and wasting their strength in trying to work 
with the implements which their prudent (?) father 
would not use himself. But, to one who would 
look at the subject impartially, many reasons will 
present themselves, showing the importance of 
furnishing farmers’ sons with good implements of 
labor. 

They take more interest in their work, and con- 
sequently it will be a means of inducing them to 
choose farming as a profession. Farmers often 
wonder why their sons so early begjn to manifest a 
dislike for farming, and wish to leave the farm and 
follow some other calling. If they would inquire 
into the cause, they would find it to arise quite too 
often from a neglect to furnish them with good 
tools. 

They will do their work easier. In using poor 
tools less work is performed in proportion to the 
strength expended than in using good ones, which 
tends to discouragement. 

The work will be done better. This is an impor- 
tant reason, and is of direct advantage to the far- 
mer. The engraver who furnishes his apprentice 
with poor tools, will not be very likely to find his 
engravings well executed, 

Farmers, furnish your boys with good tools, and 
you will be amply repaid. If you don’t believe it, 
try it. P. 

Greenville, Mich. 


KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 


“On the advantages of keeping a strict account of the expenses 
and profits of each product of the farm.” 





Ir a farmer keeps a strict account of the expenses 
and profits of each product of his farm, he can at 
any time, by referring to his books, ascertain 
whether a certain crop pays or not, and he can the 
more easily improve his plans of cultivation, If, 
for instance, he finds that a certain crop of corn 
has cost him as much as it will sell for, leaving no 
profit, he will see at once that it will not do to 
cultivate corn in that way upon that soil; that, if 
he intends to raise corn in that field again, he must 
try some different method of cultivation. 

Take two farmers, on adjoining farms, both 
equally good farmers, the one keeping strict ac- 
counts of his crops and the other none at all, the 
one who keeps the accounts will, other things being 
equal, make more money than the other. A man 
not keeping accounts with his crops does not know 
what his crops have cost him. 

If a merchant finds it necessary to keep strict 
accounts with his customers, I can not see why it 
is not necessary for a farmer to keep strict accounts 
with his crops. I have been in the habit of carry- 
ing a diary in my pocket, and entering each day 
all the work that has been done during the day 
and by whom, and then posting it into a book 
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where I keep accounts with all my crops, and in 
the fall and winter, after the crops are all harvested 
and sold, I foot up the amounts, and at any time 
thereafter I can tell at a glance whether | have 
made anything, and how much on each crop, and, 
by reference to my dairy, I can tell how the crop 
was cultivated, and how much and what kind of 
manure was applied. Se, by reference to diaries 
of former years, I can tell whether any difference in 
cultivation or manuring is an improvement or not. 
Hiuwerstraw, N. Y. * 


WHAT DO WE PLOW FOR? 





“Wat a question! Here we have been plowing 
for thousands of years to kill the grass,and weeds 
and mellow up the soil, and now some ignoramus 
insinuates that we don’t know what we plow for!” 

Hold! my dear friend; this question is not so 
simple as you perhaps take it to be. It involves 
also the questions, what do we kill the grass and 
weeds for? and why do we meilow up the soil? 
You and I have both observed the good effects of 
plowing, and are satisfied that we can not till the 
land successfully without it; but we shall both 
work more understandingly and successfully when 
we understand more thoroughly the minute of the 
etfect. 

Plants require for their vegetation and growth, 
aside from the presence of all the elements of 
which they are composed, three special conditions 
of the soil, viz: a certain degree of heat, depend- 
ing much on the kind of plant; contact of water 
to the seeds, and, after vegetation, to the roots of 
the plant; and also the same contact of the seeds 
and roots with atmospheric air. 

This contact of water with the seed and roots is 
necessary, first, to produce fermentation, without 


which the seeds will not Serminate; next, as form- | 


ing a large share of the plant itself, and which it 
receives through its roots; and lastly, for the dis- 
solving of the mineral elements, without which the 
plant can not appropriate them to its use. And, 
though water and air are necessary in contact 
with the roots, it is also necessary that it should 
not be confined to them, but that it should in « 
measure circulate. Nature has provided that in 
the water there shall always be a little air, and in 
the air a little water, so that if one be present the 
other is never entirely absent, and that if the soil 


be in a proper condition to receive and circulate | 
the water, the air follows it and takes its place as | 


it disappears either upward or downward, She 
has also ordained that water, although possessing 
sufiicient gravity and fluidity to carry it downward 
into the smallest crevice or orifice, still if in con- 
tact with crevices or orifices of a certain diameter, 
that it shall always rise in them by capillary attrac- 
tion as long as the supply Jasts. 

Some soils in their natural condition, cr after 
having been plowed and lain a long time, are so 
compact that neither air nor water can réadily 
pass through them either from above or below, and 


consequently there is little or no circulation, and it | 


wants mellowing up. Other soils are so open and 
loose that the water sinks too rapidly into them, 
and the openings are so large that it can not rise 
by capillary attraction. The best remedy in either 





the soil, and in the other it checks the too rapid 
circulation downward by breaking up the down- 
ward channels. 
| Furthermore, the air always contains more or 
| less fertilizing gasés for which the soil, especially 9 
newly exposed surface, has an attraction; and the 
oftener you expose a new surface the more it wi]} 
attract. The rains also attract and bring down 
these gases, and in passing through a mellow soil, 
not too porous, these gases are strained out and 
left in the soil. Thus we can see how the summer 
| fallowing and the summer cultivation of hoed crops 
benefiis the land and the erops. 
| Then again, plants require not enly the presence 
| of all the elements of which they are composed, 
| but their successful culture requires that a portion 
|of them should be in an organized form: that is, 
| that they should have formed a part of an animal 
or plant, and have been partially deeayed or disin- 
| tegrated, but not fully decomposed and the ele- 
| ments separated. This is the condition of the dark 
surface mold upon new land, the muck in our 
|swamps, and rotten barn-yard manure. Every 
| plant that grows leaves more or less of this organ- 
| ized matter in the soil, which needs by plowing to be 
| exposed to the sun and air to hasten its decay, and 
| to be thoroughly mixed with the inorganic or min- 
| eral elements in the soil. In short, the supplying 
| to the soil the organic matter which is carried off 
‘in the plant, and the thorough mixing up of the 
| organic and inorganic portions of the soil, and 
| exposing of them to the action ef the sun and the 
| free but not too rapid circulation of air and water, 
constitutes the sum, substance and essence of agri- 
culture, and in the accomplishment of which the 
plow acts a sovereign part. 

The reason why ‘we mellow up the soil now 
plainly appears, and {the reason why we kill the 
grass and weeds is plainly seen to be, that while in 
| life they would choke and rob the plant we would 
| raise, by their death and decay they furnish it with 
| its necessary food. &. B. P. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
~~~ ¢ oe 


| ‘WHAT DO WE MAKE UNDERDRAINS FOR? 





We will give three reasons for underdraining, 
either of which, in some certain soils, would in 
our opinion justify the expense: 

First. It draws the surplus or stagnant water 
down from the roots of the plants, which, in some 
soils would otherwise remain there, till the plants 
would be greatly sickened or totally destroyed. 

Second. By drawing the water down from the 
plants, they lose no time but grow ahead; and, if 
there should come a drouth, the water will again 
come back by capillary attraction, to the great 
| nourishment of the plants, while those on a lot not 
underdrained will wither and die 

Third. Drawing the water from the surface will 
leave the soil in a porous or mellow condition; 
| thereby enabling the little rootlets to penetrate in 
|every direction and gather food from every part of 
the soil. It will also permit the warin air to cir- 
culate freely through the soil, thereby warming it 
}and leaving certain gases which are good for the 
| health and nourishment of the plants. 

The above are, in my opinion, the principal and 


| 
| 


case is plowing. In the one case it increases the | main reasons why land should be underdrained. 


circulation upward and downward by loosening| Newcastle, Lawrence Co. Pu. 


WM. RENO 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 


Ir is not the object of this essay to ascertain 
how much corn, by high manuring, may be made 
on an acre or two of ground, but how it may be 
produced most cheaply and conveniently as a staple 
crop, and leave the land in the best condition for a 
rotation of crops on the farm. 

As Indian corn is the crop mostly depended on 
in this country for raising stock and breading our 
families, any suggestion as to how it may be in- | 
creased, or how it may be more easily raised, be- | 
comes a matter of great importance. 

Take a field that has lain in clover two or three | 
years, spread on it all the available manure on the | 
farm,—the most on the poorer places—and plow it 
in deeply in the fall or winter. To trench plow it 
would be better—that is, start one plow and turn 
over a furrow, and start another one after it in the 
same furrow ; the second furrow of the first plow 
will turn the sod to the bottom of the first furrow, 
and the second plow by its second furrow will cover 
the sod over.. In this manner plow the whole field, 
This method, if the subsoil be rich in the food of 
plants, will be a great improvement over the com- 
mon method. In tthe spring, nothing will be 
needed but to havrow well, lay it off and plant. 








It is not agreed among farmers which is preferable, 
to lay the land off each way, or to plant in drills one | 
way. Perhaps more grain can be made by planting | 
in drills, but it is thought that it requires more labor | 
to cultivate it. If we are weak-handed and have 
level land, perhaps it is best to plant so that we can 
cultivate each way. By plowing and cultivating | 
each way, it requires but little labor with the hand | 
hoe. But if the land be rolling and liable to wash, 
it is best to plant in drills, as it is then easier to 
cultivate and iess liable to wash away. 

There is great difficulty in knowing how much 
corn to leave on the land. If the rows are too 
close together and too much is left in a hill, a dry 
season will nearly ruin it. The distance apart .and 
the number of stalks in a hill must be regulated 
by the strength of the land and the size of the ears 
of corn. Small corn may be planted closer to- 
gether, and a greater number of stalks may be left 
in a hill; larger corn must be planted further apart 
and fewer stalks in a hill. Large corn, in this cli- 
mate, is to be preferred, even if we make no more 
to the acre, because it is easier handled and can be 
done in a shorter time. I would say, on common 
land, that it will bring 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 
Four feet apart each way and two stalks in a hil! 
will be about right. This distance would make 
about 2,700 hills to an acre; two ears to a hill 
would be 5,400 ears; 100 ears to a bushel would 
make 54 bushels per acre. If the land is strong 
enough to produce more, let it be planted nearer 
together, or leave more ina hill, or both. But if 
the land will not produce so much, plant wider. 
More grain is lost by planting too thick than too 
thin. When the proper quantity is left on the 
ground there is less danger from drouth. 

The above is not near so much as has been made, 
but is more than an average. Much larger crops 
have been made by high manuring, or on very 
superior land. We started out to say how corn 
can be most cheaply and easily raised in con- 
nection with other crops, which, I think, is the 





great desideratum with farmers. 


After a field has been cultivated in corn, as above, 
it makes an excellent preparation for wheat, rye, 
or oats, Should it be sowed in either of these 
crops, in the spring it should be sown thickly with 
clover, and lie in pasture two years. The second 
year that it is grazed the second crop should go 
to seed, then manure as above stated, and plow 
under the clover and manure as before, as a pre- 
paration for corn. This rotation will require four 
fields, and will be cultivated thus: corn, wheat, etc, 
clover, clover, and the fifth yearcorn. By this rota- 
tion, our land will regularly increase in productive- 
ness, not only in corn, but in wheat, rye and_oats. 

A very profitable rotation for corn with us, is 
corn fed down to hogs. A few days before the 
corn is consumed, sow the field in rye; the hogs will 
put theryein. The cultivation of the corn wil! be 
a good preparation for the rye. The next season, 
after the beards of the rye are somewhat rotted, 
turn in the hogs and let them consume it. This 
makes an excellent feed for hogs, and all is left on the 
field that grew upon it for manura, except what is 
driven off in fat, etc., in the hogs. When the full 
rains come the rye will spring up and make an ex- 
cellent fall and winter pasture for any kind of stock, 
especially calves and sheep, until February, at which 
time everything should be turned off, and, as soon 
as the land is in proper condition, plow and harrow 
for corn the ensuing season. In this way our land 
will regularly increase in productivefiess, and it will 
be in a profitable crop every year. 

I think it is very clear that the method herein 
directed is more profitable, and greatly to be pre- 
ferred by farmers generally, than highly manuring 
some two or three acres, at the expense and neglect 
of the balance of the farm, though the manured 
acres may make a considerably increased crop. To 
have the whole farm in profitable crops of either 
grain or grass, and a regular improvement in fer- 
tility going on in the whole, constitutes the great 
art in profitable agriculture. 

I would remark, that when cultivating corn, 
when it gets up from waist to shoulder high, | 
would not plow too close and deep, that I might 
not break the roots too much in dry and hot 
weather. In the dry and hot season of 1856, I 
plowed a field in the furrows next the corn with a 
wide shovel plow, with only a shallow furrow, 
split the middles, and with two furrows, with a 
narrow shovel plow,—a bull tongue—as a deep as 
a strong horse could pull it. The roots had not 
run across the row,.and therefore were not broken. 
While other fields had had their roots cut by plow- 
ing, and were suffering with heat and drouth, this 
field was green and flourishing and produced a fine 
crop. I would further remark, that I would pre- 
fer to keep the land between the rows as level as 
possible, as I believe it retains the moisture much 
better than when left in' ridges. 

When the corn is glazed, we usually cut it at the 
ground and put it in shocks from fourteen to six- 
teen hills square, tie it round and let it stand ‘until 
it is dry enough to keep, then shuck it out and put 
it into the crib. The fodder stalks we again pit 
into shocks and let them stand until needed, when 
we have them fed so that the litter and manure 
can be returned to the fields. The stalks and 
blades make excellent fodder for horses and cattle. 

Chesher’s Stone, Ky. A. G@. MULLINS. 
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ON THE BEST METHOD OF EXTERMINATING CAN- 
ADA THISTLES. 


Canapa thistles may be effectually destroyed by 
mowing, summer fallowing, and hoeing. Each of 
these methods may, under some circumstances, be 
better than either of the others. 

Mowing, about the first of July and the first of 
September, will put an end to them as long as the 
field lies to grass; but when broken up, they will 
‘again show themselves, as the seed will lie in the 
ground several years and grow when brought to 
the surface, and will again require the use of the 
scythe. 

Plowing and harrowing will destroy them, if 
repeated often and continued from May until Sep- 
tember; and then it is better to break up sod 
ground deep the fall before, as you have the land 
in better condition, which is more likely to render 
the experiment successful. 

As a general rule, I prefer hoeing. I would 
plow the ground in the fall deep and coarse, then 
again in the spring plow and harrow, plant to pota- 
toes, and hoe two or three times, taking pains to pull 
out the thistles among the tops. After the last hoe- 
ing, | would go through the field once in ten or 
twelve days and cut up the thistles, until it is time to 
dig the potatoes. After digging, the ground should 
be plowed deep once and perhaps twice, and in the 
spring plowed and planted to corn. A few scat- 
tering thistles will show themselves, which should 
be cut regularly once in ten days as long as one can 
be found. I have never known this course of 
treatment to fail in reclaiming the worst fields. 
The crops will more than pay expenses, and leave 
the field free for any future crop. 

AF AC oT HUNTER. 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF EXTERMINATING RED- 
ROOT. 


\ED-ROOT is an annual plant, vegetating late the 
first season, and coming to maturity very early the 
next. It is a pest more especially to the wheat 
farm, and is of no injury comparatively to spring 
crops. It isa great exhauster to the soil on ac- 
count of the oily nature ot the seed. The plant is 
very hardy, and when it sprouts under unfavorable 
circumstances, does not perish like the seeds of 
some other noxious plants of the farm. It is the 
nature of the plant to throw out many branches 
which produce much seed, but when it is fornd in 
thick clover, as is sometimes the case, it is a single 
slender stock with only two or three seeds on the 
top. 

The means for destroying this root are, pulling, 
plowing and burning. When red-root comes up 
thin and scattering in a crop of wheat, it can be 
weeded out by hand. The field should be passed 
over three times: first, early in the spring, before 
the wheat gets any growth, then again, twice when 
the plant is in blossom. 

When red-root is very abundant, weeding by 
hand is not practicable, or, at least, not profitable. 
It is destroyed by plowing in the common course 
of spring cropping. The plants come up in the 
fall on corn and potato ground, and the next spring 
are turned under by the plow. A common sum- 
mer fallow sown with spring wheat, or any other 
kind of spring grain, would be still more offect- 
ual, as the frequent stirring of the soil late in 
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the season would cause more seed to grow, and 
consequently more would be destroyed. If no 
winter crop was raised, this culture alone would 
destroy it in the course of time; but on good wheat 
land it is desirable to raise winter wheat. With 
this crop grows the red-root. 

To destroy it, weed a space five or six feet jp 
width on every side of the field, and, after harvest, 
turn it over with the plow. Thresh the grain jg 
the field, then draw and spread the straw as evenly 
as possible over the land; touch fire to it, and the 
red-root is destroyed, seed, root and branch, 

The land then should be plowed and harrowed, 
and the next spring sown with some kind of grain 
and seeded with clover. Or, by the use-of guano 
or any other kind of manure within the reach of 
the farmer which would keep up a supply of or- 
ganic matter in the soil, wheat might be sown 
after wheat for an indefinite length of time. The 
main object of such a course of cropping would be 
the annihilation of red-root. Nor would that be 
its only advantage, as there are many other plants 
of great detriment to the wheat crop which would 
be destroyed at the same time; and, besides, on 
the ground of an abundant supply of food to the 
wheat plant, and on account of the frequent return 
of a crop, theory seems to indicate that it would be 
a profitable mode cf culture. According to this 
plan, the oftener the farmer crops with wheat the 
sooner will he extirpate the red-root. By the com- 
mon practice, every time a crop of wheat is raised 
the land is seeded anew, and the tendency is to 
perpetuate the growth of the plant on the farm. 

Adams Basin, N. Y. JOSEPH ALLEN, 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF MAKING HAY. 





Tue art of making hay depends chiefly upon 
cutting at the right time. Clover should be cut 
when about half the heads are dead (colored brown) 
and the other half are still fresh and blooming, 
Timethy, when the heads are out in full blossom, 
and when the dust falls off the scythe strikes the 
stems. Hungarian grass, orchard grass, red-top 
and blue grass may also be cut when in full bloom, 
If this is done, then the first step essential to the 
making of good hay is taken. At the same time, 
if the weather should prove unfavorable, it will 
avail but little; hence the necessity of being 
guided by its appearances. It is not advisable to 
cut grass when the sky indicates falling weather, 
for if the hay becomes partially made, and then 
receives a wetting, it is sure to be injured materi- 
ally. But grass will not injure in making if cut 
while the rain falls, or if it rains immediately after, 
provided that the weather continues fine after it 
has cleared off. 

The grass when lying in the field should be 
cured and dried—not roasted or bleached. When 
the hay is left lying flat after the mower, it should 
be winrowed with hand-rakes, so that the air may 
play through it. It is essential to the m: king of 


hay that it be aired as well as sunned. At night ¢ 


the hay should be raked in rows with a horse-rake, 
and then put into cocks. To make a superior 
quality of hay it must be protected from the dew, 
which is effected by this process (cocking), and the 
hay-maker gains another important point, viz: that 
the hay continues to make while in the cock, there- 
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bv losing no time. In the morning, spread the 
cocks in such a manner that the hay will be con- 
venient for “getting in,” preparatory to carrying, 
and in the afternoon carry what was cut the morn- 
ing of the previous day, if it has been good hay- 
making weather. Clover may be excepted, if it is 
heavy, but generally the above rule will do. Here 
it is well to mention that Hungarian grass, unlike 
timothy and the other grasses, being more succu- 
Jent, needs at least from two to two and a half 
days to cure it, especiaily where it is heavy. 

Mow the lay in an open barn, where the air has 
free circulation. Salt each load twice—the cattle 
will like it all the better. 

The great secret, then, in making hay, is to cure 
it just sufficiently to mow, when the blade is suc- 
culent and the stem retains its sugar. Upon these 
properties the fattening of the animals depend. 
And in no case should the old but erroneous cus- 
tom of cutting hay for the virtue of the seed be 
followed, as is, in some place, almost an universal 
rule, especially with timothy. If the seed is de- 
sired, the hay must be sacrificed. It is then worth 
put little more than straw; but when you wish to 
eut it as hay, the seed should be the secondary con- 
sideration. At last, in the winter when the mows 
are opened, if the hay turns out of a bright, light 
green color, fragrant to the smell, and the cattle 
eat it with avidity, it is proof sufficient that the 
“best method of making hay” has been followed, 

Harrison, Ohio, HENRY BOWLES. 


ON CHEESE-MAKING, 


Ix competing for the -prize offered in the No- 
vember number of the Genesee Farmer. for the 
best method of making cheese, I send the follow- 
ing, which I consider unequalled : 

First. Save your own rennets, from veal, or 
those calves which have had nothing but milk. 
Immediately after taking out the stomach fill it 
with clean, coarse salt, mix it thoroughly with the 
liquid, which should be allowed to remain in, tie a 
cord around each extremity, and hang it up in a 
cool, dry place to cure. When needed for use, 
place them in a stone jar. For each rennet add 
one gallon of soft water, cover, and set them in a 
cool place. Let them stand twenty-four hours, 
then drain off the liquor into another vessel and 
add as much more. Let this stand forty-eight 
hours, when it may be drained off into the first 
liquor. As much more should again be added, 
which will need to stand till the first is used up, 
when it will generally be as strong as that. It 
should be kept covered to secure it from flies. 

Second. A thermometer is always necessary to 
regulate the temperature of the milk. Set the 
milk at night in a shallow tub, and reduce the 
temperature as low as possible without freezing. 
This can be done by means of ice placed in tin 
cans and set into the milk. This will keep the 
milk sweet, and prevent the cream from rising. If 
any should rise, it should be dipped off in the 
morning, and warmed over a slow fire, takiug care 
not to scorch it. When it is sufficiently warm, 
return it, together with the morning’s milk. The 
temperature should now be above zero.* To every 








* We do not understand this remerk. The temperature of the 
milk when the rennet is added is usually from 80° to 85°.—Com. 





six gallons of milk add one pint of rennet. Let it 
stand forty minutes, then, with a thin knife, cut 
one way seven-eighths of an inch apart; let it 
stand fifteen minutes, and cut it the other way 
the same distance apart; let it stand fifteen min- 
utes more, then, by means of a knife fixed on a 
screw, it should be cut into square pieces. It must 
be constantly, but carefully, stirred to prevent its 
congealing. The temperature can now be gradu- 
ally and slowly raised, stirring it all the time, and 
keeping, if possible, every piece separate. When 
the mercury rises to 110° it is hot enough. Now 
commence to lower it by dipping off the warm 
whey and throwing on cold water, until it descends 
to 110°. To every fifty lbs. of curd, add six ounces 
of fine dairy salt, and it is ready for the press. 

In all cases where the profit would warrant the 
expense, we should have suitable utensils to carry 
on our business. Indeed, we can not expect order, 
neatness, or economy, or even a good degree of 
prosperity, without them. And this is especially 
true in regard to making cheese, and no dairy of 
fifty, or even twenty cows can atford to be without 
them. The miserable practice, which many of our 
dairymen are addicted to, of making cheese in a 
washtub, pressing it in the half-bushel measure 
under the corner of the fence, and, when it comes 
from the press, greasing it with spoiled or dirty 
lard, then stowing it in some out of the way place 
where rats, mice, flies, and all manner of vermin 
can have free access to it, is nothing more nor less 
than a silly farce, and the product of such practice, 
I make bold to say, is not, literally speaking, cheese. 
It is, to be sure, cheese, in the common acceptation 
of the term; but it is not what cheese ought to be, 
nor what it would be, if the manufacturers would 
adopt suitable rules, and provide the necessary 
apparatus for making it; thus raising it from the 
place it now generally occupies, as a part of the 
kitchen drudgery, to the dignity of a particular 
science and a pleasant and profitable employment. 

I have made cheese from the milk of ninety 
cows for three years, and have never lost a single 
cheese in all that time; and moreover, I know just 
how each cheese in my dairy-house tastes, looks 
and smells inside before I cut it, because they are 
all made just alike and receive the same care after- 
ward; therefore they must be all alike. To all who 
feel disposed to doubt this assertion, I only ask that 
they wiil try it themselves. 

Let me'give you a description of my dairy-house. 
In one corner is an arch with a large iron kettle 
set in it, and inside this iron kettlé is a tin one. 
In the iron kettle I put enough water to come up 
around the sides of the tin vessel in which I warm 
milk and whey, and, with a brisk fire under the 
arch, it will warm very quickly without the possi- 
bility of scorching. In the centre of the room is a 
large, shallow tub, set up about eight inches from 
the floor on an arch, with a moveable leg on the 
front and back sides, so that it may be tipped either 
way as occasion requires. On the front side of 
the tub, down close to the bottom, is an inch and a 
quarter hole with a cork to fit it. On each side of 
this hole is a small cleat, and a tin strainer fits 
into them, which is put in when we draw off the 
whey. For cutting the curd, I have six large, thin 
knives fixed on a handle, just seven-eighths of an 
inch apart. For cutting it into square pieces, I have 














a thin knife fixed on a screw with seven-eighths of 
an inch thread. A small beam crosses the top of 
the tub, and through the centre of this beam runs 
the screw in a perpendicular position, At the top 
of the screw is a crank or handle by which it can 
be turned down through the beam, when it can be 
taken out, and the curd will be in smali pieces just 
seven-eighths of an inch square. 

For pressing, I prefer the patent self-pressers. 
The cheese should remain in the press thirty hours 
at least. After taking them from the press, I 
grease them over with clean, sweet butter, put a 
cap on them and grease them again. Every morn- 
ing I wash them off with boiling hot whey, let 
them stand until dry, and then grease them again, 
always using good, sweet butter f Rank 
butter or lard will draw flies. Everything about 
cheese should be kept scrupulously clean and sweet. 
It is almost impossible to keep flies away from 
cheese, but a great deal can be avoided by neat- 
ness, and if they should deposit their larva on the 
cheese, the boiling hot whey will effectually kill 
them. The room should be kept tight and weil 
aired, 

] find it more convenient to have the cheeses on 
Jong tables than on shelves. I can then go all 
around them without having te lift them dewn off 
the shelves. Everything used in making cheese 
should be thoroughly washed every morning, es- 
pecially the presses, tubs, milk-pails and strainers, 
T.4. L. 
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* chasunny, Morris Co., N. J. 





ON BUTTER MAKING. 


Tue art of making butter has not undergone 
mach investigation until’ quite’ recently, when, it 
was found that batter, by judicious management, 
wus capable of being preserved for almost any 
length of time, and retain its flavor. To obtain 
this is one great object, for it must be good 
butter or it will not keep. Many and various are 
the ways of management, one thinki 
doubt, his own way the best. But if we wish to 
improve we must be willing to bring our deeds to 
the light; we must investigate, compare, try our 
own experience, as well as other peoples’, when it 
looks reasonable, and adapt ourselves and our busi- 
ness to the situation in which we may be placed. 
But besides all this, there are gereral rules that are 
always right, that can never err, in butter making, 
as in everything else. 

The first of these rules is, cleanliness, scalding 
with boiling water everything which comes in con- 
tact with the milk or butter. Second,—we must 
not be listless or unobserving, but manifest our en- 
ergy and perseverence, by always skimming the 
milk in due season; that is before loppered, and 
most especially before curds and whey form, or be- 
fore the cream is rancid. The first of these is very 
apt to occur in very warm weather; the last will 
be very likely to occur when the weather is cool, 
and it is left too Jong before being skimmed. 
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Tins are by far the most desirable vessels to set 
milk in, and a tin cream tub, that can be put on 
the cellar bottom or in a tub of cold water when 
churning, or hot, as the case may require, with 
impunity, is by far the best. The lid should fit 
xerfectly, so as to exclude the air while the cream 


k 
is being collected. 
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We all know the tendency of cream and butter 
to imbibe the taste of whatever is placed near jt 
therefore it should not be placed in a pantry where 
are food or victuals of any kind; neither should jg 
be placed in a cellar where are musty casks, <Oap, 

| meat or vegetables, or any thing that emits an gp. 
| pleasant odor. Cool and dry, with a little sir ang 
|some light, though I should not have too much of 
that, is the best place for it. 
Much has been said of the various kinds of churns, 
}and apparently we have had all kinds, from the 
| Arabian goat skin to those that glory in more 
| scientific skill, like such as I saw in the Crystal 
| Palace some years since, that wound up much like 
}a@ clock and churned themselves; and, by the by, 
|I thought they might be made to answer, as they 
were precisely the dash churn, but I have never 
seen any since, and therefore use the up and down 
churn, believing the motion thus being made js 
more healthy for the chest, the butter is better, 
and has this to recommend it, it is easily thoroughly 
cleaned and scalded. ‘ 
little in warm weather when butter is near com- 
ing, but it is more desirable to set the churn in eold 
water when we commence to churn, as I believe 
| either hot or cold water is injurious to cream. 
With a tin cream tub, we can easily get the 
cream to the temperature desired, even without 
a thermometer. Place your finger in contact with 
the cream ; if it is pleasantly cool it is in a right 
state. When the butter 1s taken from the chum 
and placed in the vessel to receive it, wash out the 
buttermilk, in two or three waters 
require, then salt with Liverpool salt, 1 oz. to 1]. 
of butter, work it in well, let it stand 24 hours, 
when it should be thoroughly worked with a ladle 
until the brine or buttermilk is entirely out; but 
care should be taken not to work until greasy, 
should it be worked in too much haste, lest we lose 
| its delightful properties, and have almost our cream 
| back again. 
| We should have an eye to its not standing too 
|long, after being skimmed, before it is churned; 
| yet it is desirable to have the cream thick, because 
jit not only makes more butter, but full as good. 
| In consideration of all the care required we do not 
hesitate to say a person must be “a Wide-A wake” 
to make good butter. M. 8. B. 
Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. ¥. 
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THE STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


“Upon the importance and asefulness of the study of Entomol- 
ogy, or insect life, to farmers and farmers’ children, with concise 
and practical directions for vollecting and preserving specimens, 
cheap cabinet, etc.” 

Insects are the farmer’s natural and hereditary 
jenemies. In the prosecution of his profession he 
|is annoyed and beset by myriads of insects of di- 
| versified forms and varieties, which devour bis 
substance, rob him of his possessions, and, in many 
eases, drive him vanquished from the field. He 
can only expect to cope successfully with such as- 
sailants by being fully acquainted with their wea- 
| pons, mode and time of attack, etc.; and this can 
|be accomplished only by close observation gnd 
| study of their habits and lives. 
| Entomology is the science that treats of insects. 
Every farmer is necessarily, to some extent, a prac- 
tical entomologist: from being daily brought ip 
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contact and opposed to them under various forms, 
he is obliged to devise ways and fmeans to best 
prevent or counteract their influence. The depre- 
dations committed annuaily by either the midge, 
locust, or borer, are sufficient evidence of the im- 
portance of a study which has for its principal 
object the attainment of knowledge which shall 
gssist in preventing its ravages. 

As the limits of this article will not admit of 


extended remarks upon the importance of the sub- | 


ject, 1 will proceed to give some plain and practical 
directions for preserving specimens of Insects for 
ornament or study, with directions for making 
cheap cabinet, instruments, ete., which shall be as 
simple and free trom scientific terms and names as 
practicable, and by following which any farmer’s 
boy or girl may, in a couple of seasons, secure a 
valuable collection of the native insects, become 
interested in the subject, and thereby be incited to 
study the science. A simple outline of the princi- 
ples of the science will be necessary to a better 
understanding of the subject. 

Entomology is that department of Natural His- 
tory which treats of insects. Insects are animals 
without backbone, and are therefore termed inver- 
tebrates. They attain their perfect or adult state 
by a series of changes, termed metamorphoses, to 


wit: first, the Zyg; second, the Larva; third, the | 


Pupa; and fourth, Jmago, or perfect insect, which 
is the witiged state. The primary divisions of in- 
sects are termed orders, which are divided into 
sections, which are divided into families, thence 
into genera, and the genera into species or individ- 
uals' The different parts of the body of a perfect 
insect are, the antennae or feelers, the bead, the 
thorax, to which are fastened the legs and wings, 
and the abdomen. The following are the princi- 
pal orders, accompanied by the name of a well 
known insect of each order, for reference and 
comparison : 

Lepidoptera—example, butterflies and moths. 

Coleoptera—example, beetles. 

Hemiptera—example, bugs, tree lice. 

Orshoptera—example, grasshoppers, crickets, and 
locusts. 

ITymenoptera—example, bees, flies, wasps. 

Neuroptera—example, dragon-tflies, 

Diptera—example, mosquitoes, midge. 

Caxinet, ETO.—The cabinet will of course de- 
pend upon the taste and ability of the collector, in 
regard to size, cost, etc. But one thing is neces- 
sary under all circumstances, and that is to have it 
as tight as possible, to prevent the entrance of in- 
sects which will destroy the collection. The fol- 
lowing is a plan of a cabinet which I have found to 
answer a good purpose, being easily constructed, 
cheap and efficient. It is made of two-inch pine 
plank, measuring upon the inside, 28 by 15 inches, 
and 24 inches deep, with a tight bottom made of 
soft pine board, and the whole inside covered with 
strong white paper, pasted on. The upper inside 
edge of the frame is grooved 4 inch deep to let in 
the frames of glass doors, fastened to the outside 
by hinges. The main portion of the case is 20 by 
15 inches, having two doors closing at the centre. 
The remaining portion, which is separated from 
the first by a partition, has a door, and is divided 
into two parts, the lower to hold the setting board, 
and the upper filled with shelves for containing the 


! 

| necessary implements, vials of specimens, ete. A 
| piece of camphor should always be kept in the 
case. Such a case is suitable for every day use. 
Those for containing permanent collections may be 
| made with glass fronts and moveable bottoms. 


Cot.teotine.—The farmer needs no special rules 
upon this point, as there is scarcely a day passeg 
| during their season but he can capture one or more 
specimens while pursuing and without interfering 
with his labors. Before going into the field he 
should put a couple of pill boxes into his pocket in 
which to imprison the insect he may wish to keep, 
until he returns home, where he can have it 
mounted. A piece of paper ora handkerchief wil! 
often answer the purpose. Coleopterous insects are 
met with during planting and sowing, in the fields 
and in the muck hole. Lepidopterous insects are 
found in the garden, among the flowers, and all 
| kinds, in the orchard, wood-yard, ete, 

IMPLEMENTS, ETO.—The necessary implements 
will be, a setting-board, pincers, two setting-needles, 
the common brass pins of various sizes, small vial 
of chloroform, some gum Arabic, and a small awl. 
The setting-board must be made of soft pine or 
basswood, and pierced with holes of various depths. 
The needles should be fastened to the side of the 
| board when not in use. They may be made of 
slender darning-needles, furnished with wooden 
| handles, The awl is for piercing holes in the case 
jand board. The chloroform is for killing the in- 
sects. A few drops should always be put upon 
butterflies and moths to prevent their breaking 
their wings by fluttering. The gum is for mending 
broken limbs and setting small insects, 

Mounting, Ero.—It is only those insects of half 
an inch in length, and upward, that are pinned. 
The process is simply to force a pin of the desired 
size through the thorax or between the wings of 
the insect. Stick the pin into the setting-board, 
arrange the wings and legs as you wish them to 
remain, and leave them to become rigid—a day or 
so; then remove to its permanent place. All in- 
sects are pinned in this manner, except beetles, 
which are to be pinned through the right wing 
cover. The limbs should be set in the attitude of 
life. If more than one specimen of the same in- 
sect, they should be arranged in different forms— 
as when at rest and when in motion. Pins and 
wooden braces may be used to keep the limbs in 
the proper position upon the board until rigid. 
The pins used to pass through the body should be 
proportioned to the size of the specimen. They 
should project far emough to hold them to the 
setting-board and case, and still be long enough to 
grasp easily between the thumb and forefinger. A 
little experience in this matter will enable any one 
to understand the method. Insects too small to be 
pinned may be fastened to slips of cardboard with 
a solution of gum Arabic, and the card pinned in 
the case. These remarks refer to the perfect in- 
sects, as these are in most cases the only ones 
preserved. To preserve larva and pupa, they should 
be placed in bottles or vials filled with alcohol. 

Process or Serrina.—Lepidopterous insects, as 
butterflies, should be held with the forefinger of 
| the left hand beneath the body, and the thumb on 
| the top, and a couple of drops of chloroform applied 
|to the head will put it to sleep. Oare should be 
| taken when handling insects ot this order, to pre- 
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vent injuring their wings and covering of the body, 
which are very fragile. After putting it to sleep, 
force a pin of the proper length through the body 
between the wings, and fasten to the setting-board. 
Then, with the setting-needle, place the antennae or 
feelers in the position you wish them to remain, 
and brace them with pins; draw out the tongue or 
bill to about half its length and fasten it with a 
pin. Bring the line of the outer wings at right 
angles with the body, and fasten with braces and 
pins. Arrange the forward pair of legs, put an- 
other drop of chloroform upon the head and leave 
till dry. The antenn# are very easily broken after 
drying. To guard against this in some degree, when 
very long, théy should be turned backward over 
the body of the insect. 

In coleopterous insects, the pin should be forced 
through the right wing cover, and so through the 
abdomen. But if it is represented in motion, the 
wing covers and wings must be drawn apart and 
fastened as above stated, and the pin thrust through 
the abdomen near the thorax. 

In hymenopterous insects, the abdomen and 
tongue should be drawn out and fastened with pins, 
care being taken to avoid the weapon with which 
many insects of this order are provided. 

The foregoing rules apply to the insects of the 
remaining orders, with variations in each case. 

Although these few remarks are merely introduc- 
tory to the practice of this great science of “ insect 
life,” yet it is to be hoped many a young farmer 
will be induced to enter upon the study of prac- 
tical entomology, which is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive departments of natural 
history; to him of the most importance, and which, 
once entered upon, will never fail of interesting— 
a science so replete with subjects that the study of 
a lifetime might fail to exhaust them. 

Belfast, Maine. GEO. E. BRACKETT, 

: —_— oe _____—. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH. 


Tue peach is such a delicious fruit and it is be- 
coming so scarce in this part of the country that 
some effort should be made to raise it. 

The pits from natural fruit are the best to plant. 
They should be placed in a hole in the ground, in 
the fall, with a little straw thrown over them to 








| and the ground between them frequently stirred and 
| kept free from weeds. The trees will be ready to 
transplant into the orchard the next fall or spring 
As a general thing, unless a person wishes to raise 
a very large number of trees, it will be the mogt 
| convenient to purchase the trees ready to set out, 
as it takes a great deal of trouble to raise them. 

The land for the orchard should be thoroughly 
mellowed, and underdrained if necessary, and the 
holes dug by line, a rod apart each way. Be sure 
and have the holes large enough so as to giveg 
chance for spreading out the roots to their full ex. 
tent without crowding. They should be well set 
and staked, to keep the wind from blowing them 
over before they get well rooted. The first and 
second seasons the land may be planted with corn, 
or some hoed crop. I prefer corn to any other 
| crop, as it is not so liable to disturb the roots of 
|the trees as potatoes or other root crops. Still, 
| root crops may be put in, by taking care not to put 
| them too close to the trees. After the ‘second sea- 
son the trees should have the whole ground, and 
it should be kept worked every year, so as to keep 
it free from weeds, and manure applied. 

The trees should be trimmed enough to keep 
them in good shape, with no seraggly branches, 
| Many think that trimming ruins peach trees, but it 
is a mistaken notion, for I have seen several peach 
orchards that had been given up as good for noth- 
| ing, taken hold of by a man who went into them 
{and trimmed away more than half of their tops, 
and the trees began to bear immediately and con- 
tinued to bear for some years after. The use of 
lime as a manure should be avoided in the peach 
| orchard, as I havé known of several orchards that 
| have been ruined by the use of lime. Rye is also 
injurious to peach trees. MYRON E, TANNER. 

Haverstraw, N. Y., 


IS IT BEST TO PLANT FRUIT TREES IN THE SPRING 
OR FALL IN THIS COUNTRY? 


Propasty I am not as well qualified as some 
others to answer the question. I have had some 
experience in transplanting fruit trees, and am sat- 
isfied that, as a general rule, all things considered, 
it is best to set them in the fall, for the following, 
among other reasons: 

The winter is the season of rest for trees; by 














prevent their being too muddy in the spring, and | setting in the fall the growth is nct checked as it is 
covered about three or four inches deep with earth, | if the yearly growth has commenced, as it does 
in order to prevent their drying out, and still al-| very early in the spring, as soon in fact as the frost 
lowing them to freeze. If the pits are left on top! is out of the ground. Farmers generally have 
of the ground through the winter, the winds will| more leisure to set them properly in the fall than 
dry them so that they will not sprout, and if they | they have in the spring, when they are about com- 
do not freeze the shells will not crack open, and | mencing the summer campaign of farming. 
they will have to be cracked, and will not sprout; There are other things, however, to be consid- 
so early. In the spring, when the ground is ready, | ered, both for and against. On clay or loomy 
we dig up the pits and nearly all will be found | soils the ground is more liable to heave by freezing 
open, but those that are not will have to be cracked. | and thawing, (thereby endangering the throwing 
They should then be planted in nursery rows, in | out of the trees,) than on sandy or gravelly soils, 
rich ground, about eighteen inches apart and six | although the latter freezes much the deepest: For 
inches apart in the rows. that reason it may be better to set trees in the 
If they grow well they will be large enough to | spring on clay or loam soils. If set in the fall, each 
bud by the first of the next September. In the| tree should, immediately after setting, have a lib- 
spring following, if the buds have taken and are’ eral supply of mulching, such as rotten chips from 
growing well, the top of the natural tree should be | the wood yard, or rotton wood or leaves from the 
cut off just above where the bud starts out, and the | forest, and should be well staked to keep them in 
young trees should then be transplanted into rows | place. 
about three feet apart and a foot apart in the rows,| After all, there is more in the manner than there 
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is in the time of setting trees. I have set trees in 
the fall, winter, spring and, in fact, in mid-summer, 
and have never lost one ina hundred. I have now 


apple and plum trees that I set in February (the 
ground being bare of snow and thawed up) that 


are growing and producing fruit well. Several 
years ago | was sprouting some apple trees; in 
‘Inly several sprouts came off with roots sufficient 
to urow if it was the right time of year. (It was 
the 7th day of July.) I thought that I would ex- 
periment with them. I selected nine, trimmed 
them properly, picked off every leaf, set them out, 
gave each tree a pail of water, and in a few days 
another. The result was, every tree lived, and 
hardly knew that they had been transplanted at all, 
and are now good bearing trees. 

Many farmers are so careless in setting trees that 
the poor things are not to bla:ae for not living. 
They dig a small, deep hole, likely enough in sod 
ground, jam in the roots of the tree, fill up with 
stones, sods, or any thing that comes handy, stamp 
down the filling a little, turn in their cattle and 
sheep, and leave them to their fate. After a while 
they expect to gather fruit from trees so set out. 
Is it a wonder that they are disappointed and 
blame the nurseryman for not furnishing good 
trees? When I set trees, I dig a broad, shallow 
hole, just deep enough so that the tree shall stand 
a trifle deeper than it did in the nursery. I keep 
the top soil (or about one half the depth of the 
livle) by itself, and put that in first, next to the 
roots; I then churn the tree up and down a little, 
in order to work this soil in among the roots, then 
finish filling up with the soil last taken from the 
hole, and press all down firmly. If the weather is 
dry I give each tree a liberal watering. In this 
way I rarely lose a tree. WM. HOWE. 

North Almond, N. Y. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF CELERY AND PRESERV- 
ING IT FOR WINTER USE. 


Waar a vast difference cultivation makes in a 
plant. Celery in its wild state is the common 
Smellage, a plant vastly different from the celery 
as now raised for the table. I experimented sev- 
eral years on raising celery, without success, until I 
adopted the plan which I here propose to describe, 
since which time I have succeeded wonderfully. 

You may either sow the seed in a rich bed, pre- 
pared for it in the open ground, as for cabbage 
seed, or in a hot-bed. If in the open ground it is 
a good plan to cover the bed with an old piece of 
matting, to keep down the weeds. I prefer to 
raise the plants in a hot-bet, although some con- 
sider them more liable to run to seed than when 
started in the open ground, but I have never been 
troubled with their running to seed, nor have any 
of those who obtained their supplies of plants from 
Ine, 

I made a very simple, cheap hot-bed cover this 
year, by stretching a piece of muslin on a frame 
just the size of the top of my hot-bed frame, and 
coating it with linseed oil, this I used instead of a 
sash. I think it answers as good a purpose as 
glass for celery, and many other things, but it 
takes a little longer to heat up the bed. 

The seed for the general crop should be sown 
about the last week in March, or the first of April. 
Some persons sow broadcast, but I prefer sowing 








in drills, as I consider it much more convenient, 
and the plants grow stouter if in drills half an inch 
deep and six inches apart. Every ounce of good 
seed thus sown will produce 10,000 or more strong 
plants. The plants from the early sowings should 
be pricked out as soon as they are two or three 
inches high into cool, rich nursery beds, there to 
stand for a month before setting out into the 
trenches. 

The trenches require rich ground in an open ex- 
posure. Some prefer transplanting into level 
ground, but I prefer deep trenches, both on ac- 
count of the shade and of the convenience of earth- 
ing up. I dig my trenches eighteen inches deep 
and twelve or fourteen wide, and then fork up one 
spade deep in the bottom of the trench and work 
in the manure. Hog manure is the best. I put 
about a wheelbarrow load to twelve plants this 
year, and had the nicest celery Lever saw. The 
plants should be set five or six inches apart. Dig 
the trenches by line and about three feet apart, 
put in the bottom at least three inches in depth of 
thoroughly rotted manure, then pare down the 
sides and thoroughly incorpurate the parings with 
the manure, then set out the plants 

The plants for the genera] crop may be set right 
from the seed bed into the trenches, and set in the 
same way, except that the trenches should be four 
or five feet apart, and the plants an inch or two 
farther apart in the trenches. Trim the plants be- 
fore setting out, by cutting off the loose, straggling 
leaves and the ends of the roots; set the plants out 
with a dibble; water them thor: nghly, and shade 
them till the roots are started. The plants should 
be hoed occasionally till they are large enough to 
begin to earth up, which will be about the Ist of 
September. 

The earthing should not be done all at once, but 
gradually, once in two weeks, till time for harvest- 
ing them. LEarthing may be readily done by plac- 
ing boards in the trench to hold up the leaves 
while the earth is being shoveled in from the space 
between the trenches; the boards to be removed 
as the work progresses, and great care must be 
taken to prevent the earth from getting between 
the leaves or on the crowns of the plants. The 
hoeing and earthing must not be done in damp or 
wet weather, as that will cause the celery to rot. 
When the plants are about two feet high and well 
bleached they are fit for the table. 

In the month of November, [the time will vary 
according to the latitude,] before the ground 
freezes solid, dig your celery and set it up against 
a bank of earth, close together, then cover it with 
straw and set up another row and so on till you 
have it all set up; but make your bank long 
enough so that you will not have more than four 
or five rows, then cover it with some loose litter 
and put on some earth; cover it lightly, leaving 
ventilating holes open as long as it will do on ac- 
count of freezing, then close them. When you 
wish the celery to use, open the bank at one end 
and take out what you wish, covering up the rest. 

Haverstraw, N. Y. MYRON E. TANNER, 

> seo 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF DRYING FRUIT. 


Durie the fruit drying season farmers’ wives 
have to labor hard for the sake of laying up a store 
of good things for winter, and most of them will 
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appreciate that method which is the best, with the 
least amount of labor. We have tried various 
ways, and those which we think best we will give. 

App_e Dryinc.—Apples can be pared, quartered 
and cored with machinery. They should then be 
strung, and hung on apple racks. They must then 
be kept in a warm place until dried. By sliceing 
them and drying on plates they can be made more 
like fresh apples, but there is not difference enough 
+o compensate for the hard labor. 

To Dry Tomatogrs.—Slice them without peeling 
them; to every pound of fruit add one-half of a 
pound of sugar; boil them in the syrup, then skim 
them out and lay them on plates to dry in a warm 
oven. They will then be nearly as nice as im- 
ported figs. 

In drying cherries, the pits should be taken out, 
and they should be dried slowly. They are full as 
nice prepared without sugar. Currents should be 
freed from the stems and dried as you do cher- 
ries. Blackberries are much nicer prepared with 
sugar, and do not need to be dried very hard. 

Raspberries and Whortleberries need no sugar, 
and we find them excellent for puddings. 

We ought to have mentioned in connection with 
apples, that very tart apples are the best for com- 
mon use. Dried sweet apples are very good stewed 
and mixed with pie plant, and make an.economical 
pie. They also make excellent preserves, prepared 
in the following way :—Soak them a few hours in 
warm water; to every pound of fruit take a pound 
of sugar, and cook them. When about half done, 
add a lemon, sliced thin. When the apples are 
done, skim them out, and boil the syrup down 
until clear, then pour it over the apples, and I 
think you will be satisfied with your preserves. 

Armada, Michigan. MRS. A, J. STIBLEY. 


ARE SEWING ‘MACHINES OF MUCH USE IN FAR- 
MERS’ FAMILIES? 





WHERE can sewing machines be more useful than 
in the farmer’s family ? 
enumerate the manifold duties daily devolving upon 
the farmer’s wife and daughters. They know by 
stern experience what they are, and “outsiders” 
would not be interested in the recital; but if ever 
the old proverb, that “woman’s work is never 
done,” is verified, it is in this case. From early 
dawn until noon, at all events, the weary feet are 
in constant requisition. After dinner, the farmer 
smokes his pipe comfortably and cosily in his favo- 
rite arm-chair before returning to his work, but 
the wife has no time to smoke, even if she wishes 
it. Perhaps, by the middle of the afternoon, if it 


== 
—== 


Tt need not, now there is a remedy. The intel. 
| gent, wide-awake farmer procures every implement 
| which will lighten his labor, thinking that “tim, 
|saved is money earned.” Why not d6 the same 
for the care-worn wife? By her prudence, econo. 
| my, and incessant, willing labors, she has greatly 
| assisted in procuring that beautiful farm. Half 
| the present prosperity is owing to her efforts, nd 
j it surely is her right to enjoy some of the benefits 
accruing from it. 

It is this incessant but ever-necessary slaving at 
| the needle that wears out our American women, 
| The “ lords of creation” say, “take exercise in the 
| open air,’ and quote the English women to us— 
tell how they walk for miles, and don’t sit and sew 
all day ; and then, with “ here’s a coat that needs 
a little mending,” walk off to talk to their friends 
about the crops, the weather, our next President, 
the tyranny of the slave-holders, etc. ; little think- 
ing that the wife at home is as great a slave to the 
small steel needle, and that a more merciless mas- 
ter than any case to be met with at the South, 
The “little mending” turns out to bea day’s task, 
And so it goes. We know we “ought to walk, to 
take out-door exercise,” but how can we, when 
that coat needs so many stitches. 

The fall work is coming on béfore we are fairly 
ready for the summer, and the children must be 
| clothed. We women often prove our own enemies, 
| We think “we can work fast enough with our 
needles,” or “never could learn to manage a sewing 
machine,” so that the generous wish to lighten our 
labors is sometimes resisted, while we, unconscious, 
from having borne it so long that our burden is 
wearing out health and strength, hug our délusion. 

But a brighter day is dawning for us all. The 
sewing machine will soon be as necessary a part of 
the household furniture as the churn and cooking 
stove. Our farmers wil! find, when this great bur- 
den of care is removed, whien the pressure of that 
never-before-finished sewing is gone, that the “ auld 








It would be impossible to} wife” will grow young again; once more she can 


| find time for pleasant social intercourse, and that 
she will be more like the bride he first took to his 
heart and home than she has been for many long 
years. P. 


WASHING MACHINES. 


“What is the best washing machine? Do they save much 
labor, and is their introduction among farmers desirable?” 





WE will consider the merits of a few of the latest 
improved washing machines and then try to ascer- 
tain which is the best, and how much they reduce 
the labor of washing. 








is not in the “busy season,” she is ready to sit 
down to the huge basket of sewing that looms up | 
so fearfully. Two hours hard work makes no vis- | 
ible diminution of the pile, but it is “ tea-kettle | 
time,” and the sewing must be put aside. There | 
may be a short time in the evening, when the day’s | 
tasks are over, that the tiréd fingers, stiff and sore 
with toil, may again ply the needle, but it is at too | 
great an expenditure of nerves and eyesight to be 
profitable; and, worried and discouraged, she ex- 
claims, “I never can get time to do any sewing.” 
What wonder is it that so many of our wives 


In the first place we will consider the one adver- 
tised as “* Patent Improved Washing Machine.” It 
consists of a washtub with ribs in the bottom, 
radiating from the center to the outside, and has a 
head ribbed in the same way on the under side, 
having a frame on top by which to turn it round, 
The clothes are placed between the two ribbed 
surfaces, with soap and water, and the head turned 
till they are supposed to be clean. These ribs are 
liable’ to tear the clothes. 

‘‘French’s Conical Washing Machine”’ is on a 
similar principle with the last; that is, it washes 


, 





and mothers wear out prematurely, when the bur-| the clothes by passing them between two sets of 
den of care is never lifted, when mind and body | ribs. It is a conical tub, with ribs on the inside 
are always overtasked! This ought not so to be.|running down from the top, with the corners 
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On a vertical shaft through the centre 


rounded. ; , ; 
of the tub is a frustrum of a cone, made of wood, 


and surrounded with ribs in the same’ way. By 
turning a crank the centre piece is made to revolve, 
and the clothes being placed: between that and the 


This is not so liable to tear 
the clothes as the last. It is easily worked from 
the way the centre is hung and turned. If the 
ribs were like those of a washboard, so as to save 
the wear, this machine would be nearly perfect. 

The “Metropolitan Machine ” consists of @ num- 
ber of small pounders, secured by curled wire 
springs in a circular head, which itself is supported 


outside are rubbed. 


by a handle hung with a twisted cord trom the 
tops of two hickory or oak sticks, and the bottoms 
attached to the bottom of the tub, which are drawn | 
together when the pounder is pressed down and | 
then fly back and raise it. Its advantages over the | 
pounding barrel are simply these: greater ease in 
raising the pounder, and the springs on the small 
pounders render it less wearing to the clothes, 

For practical purposes French’s Conical Washing 
Machine is the best of these, althongh it might be | 
improved by giving it a surface like a washboard 
instead of the ribs which are nailed in, which ar- 
rangement would be better for the clothes, although 
it would cost a little more. 

If you attach a wringer, which consists of two 
rellers in a frame, one or both of India rubber, and 
turned by a crank, you can run the clothes through 
that and they wil! drop into the basket fit to iron. 
Where the washing is done by hand the washing 
day is a dreaded day, but with this machine and a 
wringer, much of the labor is obviated, less time 
occupied, and the muss is confined to a very small 
space. ‘hese machines not being expensive, their 
introduction among farmers is very desirable. 

Y. LOUISE. 


SODA OR SALERATUS, 


“On the use of soda or saleratus in cooking. 
as is sometimes asserted ?” 

We do not deem the soda or saleratus used in 
couking injurious, unless, like many other very 
good things, it is used to excess, On the contrary, 
as itis often used to make light cakes, dumplins, 
pot-pies, etc., it is far better than to eat them heavy. 
Nor do we deem this a case of two evils, to choose 
the least. We believe it is actually healthy. It 
corrects the acidity in the stomach, promotes di- 
gestion, and is the very best medicine in some dis- 
eases used by the apothecary. 

We might learn wisdom here, as at many other 
times, by the instincts of the lower parts of crea- 
tion, Fowls love to pick, and almost smother 
themselves in a cloud of dust, from an ash heap. 
Turkeys have been known to double their weight 
when they could pick up ashes, broken shells, 
charcoal, ete., to those which, under the same cir- 
cumstances, were deprived of it. 

We would never use it in bread, because nothing | 
but pure yeast will make pure, wholesome, unadu)- | 
terated leavened bread. The soda or saleratus | 
entirely changes the chemical properties of yeast. | 
We do not deem much warm cake and biscuit very 
healthy under any circumstances. But when they 
have to be made, be sure to used in them pure, | 
unadulterated soda or saleratus, for they will carry 
oft times their cure with them. M. 8. B, 

Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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Is it as injurious 








ON THE DUTY OF MAKING HOME ATTRACTIVE, 


Ir matters not of what the human mind, 
In all its parts so wonderful, be made. 
There is a life within, a hidden life, 
Requiring proper food as much as this 
Frail tenement of clay, in which we now 
Must battle with the toils and cares of life. 
We all = a monitor within 
To guide us in the search of proper food 
For this, our higher nature; but, alas! 
How often Conscience thunders in our breast, 
And we still stubbornly pursue the thing 
It fain would check, till it no longer comes 
With its reproof, but quietly withdraws, 
Sits speechless, dumb, while we press madly on. 


Most fearfully is this the case with those 
Who yet are in their youth, aud have not learned, 
By long and careful watch, the many ways 
In which their keen Arch-foe alluring smiles. 
They seek to fill their minds with that which gives 
Some never-failing pleasure to their lives. 
All this is well; but, in the choice of it, 
They make a sad mistake; for Fancy, with 
Most artful smiles, hangs out her chart. 
We see it hourly, in the lighted hall 
Which blandly smiles: the theatre more bold, 
And, worse than all, within those drunken dens, 
Where men degrade themselves below the brutes. 
All these dark pits and caverns deep which lie 
Within this way to death, are covered o’er 
With flowers, arranged and wrought in fairy forms 
By magic art. But here, methinks, the rose 
Blooms not without its ever-piercing thorn. 
For this deceitful flame soon dies away, 
And leaves an aching void within the heart; 
A melancholy boding resting down 
As ’twere some evil spirit’s mighty power 
Now gorging on our disappointed hopes. 


But all these longing thoughts of happiness 
And social joy were never planted here, 
Within the heart of man, to prove his curse; 
For they are high and Heaven-born thoughts, and 
Heaven has pointed out the proper food for them. 
There is which satisfies and never pains, 
But ceaseless and undying pleasure gives. 
On this the mind of man may feed, as bees 
Upon the nectar of the flowers regale. 
Home pleasures give the best returns, for they 
Are innocent and safe, refined and good. 


Now Heaven ordains that on the parent falls 
The proper moral training of the child; 
And this, 1f done with care, restrains the lamb, 
At least, from evils foreign to the fold. 
The adage saith, that like doth like beget. 
If this be true, then rude and barren walls 
Of home beget rudeness of the mind. 
A lawn of weeds and tangled thorns, with which 
The eye is never pleased, begets not thrift; 
And sour, unpleasant words, from those at home, 
Are keenest poison in the youthful mind. 
In fine, a house all unattractive, bare, 
From cellar damp to garret smoked and gray, 
Will never furnish food for growing minds. 


How plain the duty, then, of every man 
Who has in charge the training of a youth, 
To make for him a home attractive, sweet; 
Not one repelling into paths of sin. 


Are you a tiller of the soil, for food ? 
And do you say you have not the wealth 
To build or furnish homes, which by their charms 
Shall keep your sons from error’s ways? ’Tis well! 
’Tis not required. 3ut this you have; your power 
May make your home a pleasant place, and this 
Is more than wealth. I will not tell you what 
Or how to do. A thousand ways spring up 
At once within your mind. But try the thing, 
And thus, perhaps, you’ll “save a soul from death, 
And hide a multitude of sins.” 


Romeo, Mich. W. H. SIBLEY, 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN-N. Y. 


Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western New York | 


Fruit Growers’ Society was held in this city January 9th 
and 10th. 

The President of the Society, Bens. Hopce, Esq., of 
Buffalo, was unable to attend, but sent the following com- 
munication, which was read by Secretary Bisset, 


Gentlemen of the Association: Deprived as I am, in con- 
sequence of continued ill health, of appearing before vou 
in person, my only alternative seems to be to lay before 
you a brief communication. 

” The year 1860, just closed, has been a most fruitful one 
in Western New York; perhaps, on the whole, more propi- 
tious for fruit-growing generally than any other of many 
years previous. The severe cold weather of the 2d of 
‘ebruary, which for a time seemed so disastrous—and in- 
deed created great fears that the most of the peach crop 
was destroyed—at length proved to be much less damag- 
ing than was at first anticipated, generally resulting in 
merely partial failures; while most of the orchards in our 
peach-growing regi au produced a most bountiful crop. 
And when this large crop was coming to maturity, it 
seemed almost impossible that a market for our large sur- 
plus could be found. But the failure of the peach crop 
in New Jersey and Delaware opened a large field in sup- 
plying the cities and villages in the eastern part of the 
State. The Canada market also required large supplies; 
so, upon the whole, prices proved quite satisfactory to the 
peach grower, 

The apple crop, also, for quantity and quality has never 
been surpassed. Immense quantities have been shipped 
to the East and West; and although prices perhaps have 
ruled somewhat lower than usual, yet the profits of fruit- 
growing have never been more fully established. 

The pear crop, too, was very large and truly fine. Our 
markets were never before so well supplied. Prices in 
many piaces were very low; but fruit-growers who had in 
time made arrangements to forward their choice fruit to 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc., have had 
but little reason to complain of low prices. 

Inu smaller fruits there has been great abundance. 

In this department there has been, of late, a manifest 
improvement and an increased attention. The growing 
of the smaller truits for market purposes has not only 
proved a profitable business, but hus added largely to the 
comfort aad to the health of our population. Improved 
modes of culture, based on careful observation and expe- 
rience, have not only added much to the quantity, but also 
to the excellence of our choice fruits. In this direction, 
there is yet a large field before us for improvement. As 
an illustration of this, we may refer to the American 
Black Cap Raspberry. By a scientific mode of propaga- 
tion, this fruit has not only been nearly doubled in size, 
but also in quantity and excellence. Propagating only 
from young and vigorous plants from year to year, and 
also the judicious system of pruning, has of late given 
this fruit a prominent position. 

Until recently, comparatively but little attention has 
been paid to the general cultivation of the grape, and the 


opinion has pretty generally prevailed that varieties ma- | 


turing as late as the Isabella and Catawba, could not be 

successfully grown except in a few favored localities. 
Science and skill have, however, demonstrated the fact 

that by a good selection of soil and position, thorough 
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drainage, judicious pruning and good culture, ervey 
varieties can be successfully grown in most pinces in vw 
fruit-growing region. I venture the opinion that the dy 
is not far distant when Western New York wilj } 
famous for grape-growing as it now is for other depary 
ments of fruit culture. The Hartford Prolific, the Con 
cord, the Diana, and more particularly the ‘ 
together with some other varieties, are rapix 
in public favor. : 
n taking my official leave of the Society, over Whose 
deliberations I have presided for two years, permit me tp 
express my grateful thanks for the co-operation I haye % 
uniformly received from our pomological friends, 
Secretary Bissevz, in particular, am I under very great 
obligations for the prompt and efficient manner iy Which 


thete 
, 
tay 


be ws 


Delaware, 
lly growjng 


he has discharged the duties of his office, and thus light. 
ened the labor of mine. Should a kind Providence again 


restore me to health and strength, I shall not fail to be in the 
midst of our pomological meetings. And be assured, that 
as long as life lasts | shall take a deep and lively interest ig 
| your proceedings. Your discussions and debates, as pub. 
lished from time to time in onr Horticultural and Pomo. 
logical journals, will not only continue of interest to me, 
but also to thousands of others. Bens. Hones, 

President of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western Ney 

York. 

Burra.o, January 7, 1860. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN FRUITS. 

The Standing Committee on Foreign Fruits, consisting 
of Messrs. Geo. Expwancer, 7. C. Maxwett, J.C. Hayog. 
ett, C. M. Hooxer, and E. A. Frost, presented tie fo}. 
lowing Report: . 

Your Committee on Foreign Fruits thought best to pre 
sent alist of such varieties of foreign fruits as promise 
well, with such remarks as their experience would justify, 

PEARS, 

Passe Tardive—Size large; first quality. 
and December. 

Delices de Hardenpont—Size medium ; first quality, 
November. : 

Countesse d’ Alost—Size large; second quality; quite» 
good as L. B. de Jersey, and as handsome. October. 

Beurre Mauxion—Size medium; second quality; wil 
most likely prove first quality. October. 

Brailmont—Size large; second quality. November. 

Consiellier de la Cour—Medium to large; first quality, 
September , 

Pater Noster—Size very large; nearly as large as Van 
| Mons Leon le Clerc; second quality; often of first. Mid 
die to last of November. This pear can be recommended 
for extensive market cultivation. 

Doyenne Defais—Size medium; quality very good. 0c 
tober and November. 

Beurre Bachelier—Large; first quality. November and 
December. 


November 


Beurre Nantais—Large; first quality. October. Tree 
fine grower and good bearer. 
Duc de Brabunt—Large size; first quality. October 


and November. 

Colmar Bonnet—Medium to large; quality good. Last 
of September. 

Surpasse Colmar—Small; first quality. 
December. 
very best. 

Duchesse de Berri d’Ete—Medium size; first quality. 
Septetber. 

Comte de Lamy—Large size; first quality. October. 

Doyenne Downing—Medium size; good, melting, but 
| tery and musky; resembles a White Doyenne. October. 
Barry—Medium size; very juicy and sugary, and fine 


November and 
In excellence and keeping qualities one of the 





flavor. 
Beurre Superfin—Large size, and in all respects of the 
| first quality. October and November. 

Beurre Hardy, or Beurre Sterkmans—Large size ; best 
quality ; of great beauty and excellence. October. 

Nouveau Poiteau—Large size; first quality ; tree erect 
and strong grower and good bearer. November. 

Beurre Clairgeau—Large size, and in appearance has 
| no superior; quality good; very early bearer. November. 
| The last four acon varieties have been for several years 
| extensively disseminated. They have proved the past 
| season, as heretofore, in all respects of the first quality; 
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trees hardy and productive, Beurre Hardy, Superfin, and 
Nouveau Poiteau holding the foliage till late in autumn. 
Beurre Clairgeau will doubtless be one of the most valua- 
ble market pears, and cannot be too strongly recommended 
for that purpose. 

PLUMS. 

Prince of Wales—Color, reddish purple; size large; 
first quality. August and September. Very vigorous 

rower; adheres sliglitly to the stone. } 

Goliath—Large and handsome; skin violet purple; parts 
freely from stone; good quality Very fine grower. Last 

ugust. 
ef on Rouge—Large size ; skin violet red ; first qual- 
ity; free stone; slow grower. Very fine in all respects. 
Last of August. 

Lawson’s Golden Gage — Medium size; skin yellow, 
marbled with red; second quality; free stone; good 
grower. September. ; ; 

Wangenheim—Medium size; best quality; skin purple; 
Resembles in shape and size the German Prune. This is 
a very superior variety. Last of August. Tree slow 
slower. 
Black English Damson—Small; dark purple ; best qual- 
ity for preserving; very productive. September and Oc- 
tober. 

Ronald’s Fancy — Large size; yellow; quality good, 
better than Imperial Gage. Free stone, and good grower. 

Nelson’s Victory—Medium size; yellow, marbled with 
red; second quality; good grower. September. 

Sharp’s Emperor—Large size; skin yellowish red. A 
very beautiful and good plum. Tree fine grower. Sep- 
tember. 

Victoria—Large size; good quality; skin violet red, 
covered with a purple bloom; free stone. A very beauti- 
ful and desirable variety. September. 

CURRANTS. 

The following can be relied upon as being the very best: 

La Versaillaise—Nearly if not quite as large as Cherry, 
with longer bunches. Deep red; very productive. 

Prince Albert—This is a very distinct variety, of large 
size, light red color, and very late. An immense bearer. 

White Grape—This now well known variety is still un- 
rivaled for the table and wine. 

RASPBERRIES. 


Belle de Palluau—A very fine large red variety, of rich 
flavor, and very productive. 

Belle de Fontenay and Marvel of Four Seasons are the 
best of the autumn bearing varieties. With proper man- 
agement, a good crop of fruits can be obtained in Sep- 
tember and October. If the canes of the previous year 
are cut down to the ground and only three or‘four canes 
from each plant allowed to grow, and all suckers are kept 
down during the season, an extra fine autumn crop of su- 
perior size and flavor may be looked for. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Triomphe de Gand—This is the finest foreign variety 
that has yet been tested, and there is no native variety 
that will compare with it in size, flavor and beauty. It is 
also very productive, and will doubtless prove one of the 
most profitable varieties for market culture. 

Trollope’s Victoria—This is also a valuable variety, large, 
high flavored, late, and productive. Well worthy of 
pretty general cultivation. 


A Committee, consisting of Messrs. Coartes Downrne, 
P. Barry, and 8. B. Gavrr, was appointed to examine the 
fruit on exhibition. They made the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE FRUITS. 
Your Committee beg to express their pleasure at the 
fine display of winter fruits exhibited. To see and exam- 
ine such a collection is a treat not often enjoyed. 
PEARS. 


Exctwancer & Barry exhibited 48 varieties of pears, 
among them the following valuable varieties, in good con- 
dition :—Jaminette, Easter Beurre, Josephine de Maline, 
Gros Colmar, Chaumontel, Bezy d’Esperin, Beurre de 
Beaumont, Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre Rensiet, Reading, 
Prince’s St. Germain, and Charles Smet. Cooking varie- 
ties—Catillac, Black Worcester, Tarquin, Pound, Leon le 
Clerc le Laval, and Chaptal. 





E. Suarp & Son, of Lockport, presented seven varieties 
—Duchesse d’Angouleme, Swan’s Orange, Beurre Diel, 
Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, and White Doy- 
enne. These pears were in a green state, the ripening at 
the usual season having been prevented by some preserv- 
ing process not communicated. 

Cuartes Downie, of Newburgh, displayed a fine col- 
lection of pears—Barry, Prevost, Willermoz, Colmar de 
Metz, Surpass Meuris, Ives’ Winter, Bezy des Veterans 
Leon le Clere de Laval, St. German de Pepin, &c. 





APPLES. 

Swira & Hancuerrt, of Syracuse, exhibited nine varie 
ties of apples, including fine specimens of Northern Spy, 
Vandervere, Wagener, and Baldwin. 

Dr. P. B. Brisrox, Dansville, a fine dish of Northern 
Spys. 

W. T. & E. Surrn, Geneva, fine King, Melon, and Wag 
ener apples. 

Joun Wi.tertts, of Macedon, a dish of Monmouth Piy 

ins. 

A Fruit Dealer—A large dish of large, well-colore 
Northern Spys. 

{. N. Laneworrtny, Rochester, a fine dish of Pomm 
d’Or, and one of Yellow Bellflower. The Pomme d'Or ; 
a russet, somewhat like Pomme Gris, and of finest quality 

E. J. Spicer, Murray, seven varieties of apples, incluc 
ing fine samples of Spitzenburgh, Northern Spy, Swaai 
and Seek-no-further. 

H. Spence, three varieties, including five specimens o 
King. 

Cuartes Downrne, fifty varieties of apples, includin, 
the following among other rare sorts—Progress, Winter 
Harvey, Nick-a-Jack from the South, Rockport Sweet, 
Male Carle, White Winter Pearmain and Phillips’ Sweet. 

Exrtwancer & Barry, fifty-four varieties, including fine 
specimens of Biue Pearmain, Ladies’ Sweet, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Wagener, Spitzenburgh, Swaar, Monmouth Pip- 
Canada Renette, Pryor’s Red, King, Herefordshire 

’earmain, Twenty Ounce, Northern Spy, Belmont, and 
White Seek-no-Further. 
GRAPES, 


Dr. P. G. Tosty, of Rochester, exhibited well kept 
Diana, Isabella, Clinton, and Catawba grapes. 

Bisseuu & Satter, of Rochester, nice Diana grapes. 

Matruew G. Warner, of Rochester, presented Catawba, 
and a seedling, a white variety of good quality, promising 
to be valuable. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION, 

A Committee was appointed to name subjects for dis- 
cussion at the present meeting, and reported as follows: 

I. The best method of gathering, packing, and trans- 
porting pears to market. 

II. The best method of preserving fruits, so as in 
every way to prolong the period of consumption. 

III. Can the yellows in the peach be introduced by the 
importation of trees from infected districts ? 

IV. Which is the best stock for the cherry, for general 
purposes, the Mazzard or the Mahaleb ? 

V. The Northern Spy apple; what is the value of it as 
an orchard fruit? 

VI. Is it advisable to plant, in Western New York, the 


White Doyenne pear for orchard purposes, in view of its 
present liability to crack and spot in certain localities? 

VII. What is to be understood by the term a standard, 
and what by the term a dwarf, tree? 

VIII. What influence has the stock upon the graft in 
modifying or changing the quality of the fruit? 

IX. In transplanting trees, is pruning the tops and 
roots of importance, and if so, under what circumstances ? 
SUBJECT I. 

The best method of gathering, packing and transporting 
pears to market. 

Dr. Spence, of Yates Co., thought it was the best way 
simply to barrel them in common flour barrels. When 
pretty full, shake the barrel gently, and frequently shake 
gently as you fill, so that the pears match one with an- 


other and the whole get pretty well consolidated. When 








full, use pressure in putting down the head. It is neces- 
sary to use care in gathering, so as not to bruise in pick- 
ing, and the barrels should be packed in the orchard and 
near the trees. In transporting to the railway or to mar- 
ket, all jarring should be avoided. There is no secret as 
to keeping pears, other than keeping them in a cool room. 
Pears, and grapes too, would perhaps keep better by dry- 


ing them awhile in a well ventilated room before putting 


into a tight vessel; but there is no difficulty in keeping 
even our Bartlett pears. 

Dr. Sytvester, of Wayne Co., said, first have them fully 
matured and gather before the time of severe frost. Han- 
dle carefully, and place in a dry room. They are allowed 
to sweat for a week or more, and then should again be 
carefully selected over, assorted, and pac’ od in half-barrels 
made for the purpose. It is better to arvange them eare- 
fully in packing, and to shake down often; put a few at a 
time into the half-barrel, jar gently and then add. Pack 
your half-barrels full, and keep until such a time that they 
shall be very near the point of ripeness before sending to 
market. They should be in such a condition that by a 
week's ripening in the city, they are ready for market. 
In assorting pears, it is best to make about three classes 
of the fruit, viz: best, medium, and poorer. 3y_ this 





method, the first and second classes will bring as much or | 


more than the whole of the fruit would have done if packed 
promiscuously, 

1 B. Laneworrtny, of Monroe Co., thought that Os- 
band’s Summer pear needed picking as soon as the seeds 
colored, and that this was the test of the fitness of most 
pears for gathering. 

Some members coincided, while W. B. 
Downtna, of Newburgh, differed. Mr. Downtne 
tioned varieties which did not blacken their seeds. 

P. Barry, of Monroe Co., said summer pears are gener- 


men- 


ally gathered while the seeds are quite soft and green, and | 
in a great many pears which are well ripened in the house, | 


nears, 





which to judge. W inte ‘ars should be left upon a tree | 
tains its ce, but after the leaves fall the 
ites i The time for gathering the | 





is, in FRochester, about the middle of Octo- 
ber of each vear—sav from the 15th to the 20th. Pears | 
should always be cathered very carefully by hand, and it 


is often not best tu pick all the fruit from the same tree at 








the same time. They yuld he immediately assorted and 
the poorer qualities separated from the best. Then put 
carefully into boxes, which should stand. in a cool, airy 
place in the north part of the building. and be kept as cool 
as they can be kept at that season of the vear. When | 
frost comes, put them into some place like'a barn floor, 





where you can cover them with ves until the more | 
severe weather comes, at which time they should be put 

iar of some building in which there is no fire. | 
The great point or object is t 1 and dry 
as you possibly can and yet not let them freeze. Care in | 
assorting is of great consequence, as in the market value as | 
‘ping a great deal depends upon the man- 


into the celiar 


keep them as co 











well as in the ke 
ner of assorting the fruit. 

to the time of sending to market, opinions differ. 
For the present, pears must be marketed in the fall, and 
as soon as plenty of good pears are raised there will be 
ylenty of iterers to buy them; fruiterers who will 
ne how to keep them into winter, and how to ripen up 
and mature them as the market needs the supply. 

As to the need of a warm room to ripen them up, if 
good specimens are well matured upon the tree, thev will 
ripen up pertectly well in a cool cellar, and can be brought 
from the cellar in a splendid condition for the table. 














The gathering and packing of autumn pears is a very 
important matter; for, from some cause, many have per- 
ished on the way to market. Gather early and assort 
earefiilly, because none but good, hard, clean-skinned 


pears ought to be boxed. Poor pears infect others. When 
packed, send to market by the quickest conveyance. 
Fither peat h baskets or small boxes are better than bar- 
rels, because in barrels they are very apt to heat, sweat, 
ferment a decay. There is also a kind of fungus or 
black spot on some fruit, which should especially be 
thrown out, for it is contagious. It spreads more rapidly 
when the barrel is warm and communicates a bitter taste 
over all the fruits in the same package 

H. E. Hooxer, of Monroe Co., thinks good, sound half- 
barrels with holes bored at the ends are none too large to ! 








Ssira and Caas. | 
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. ' * | sdaoat 
ship pears in. * Agreed with Mr. Barry about picking ang 
keeping cool, but did not cover with leaves on the barp 


| floor; it was for too short a time. Last fall he put the 
|Glout Morceau into barrels, and, after SWeating for 

| week, at once into a cool cellar, and is using them now in 
tine order. Don’t think there is any more trouble in ripen. 
|ing winter pears than winter apples. Pears shou} be 
sent to New Fork in the fail when they are hard, and in the 
| Very same manner as winter apples. It is important that 
| they should not be heated nor the sun shine upon them 
when first gathered. Great care should be taken, When 
| first picked, to keep them just as cold as you can, AS te 
| putting at once into the cellar, would not put the pears 
| into any cellar when first picked. Every apple and pear 
| should be kept in a cool, dry, airy place above ground unti] 
|} very cold weather. It is a capital plan to place in heaps, 
| if it can be done without injury to the fruit; for it ig y 
great object to have a good deal of fruit together, The 
pears thus retain the fine aroma and the real excellence of 
the fruit. 

L. Barser, of Ontario Co.--Pears should be gathered 
upon a cool, cloudy day, or if upon a sunny day, should be 
picked in the morning or evening. Pears picked in the 
heat of the day and at once barrelled up, ripen the soone 
| for it. Pears sweat more than apples, and the packager 
| in which they are kept should be well ventilated. Prefers 
| barrels to boxes, and, if possible, wraps each pear sepa 
| rately in a paper. Barrels are not jammed as much ig 
| moving —they are rolled. 
| Mr. Jacoss is a dealer in fruit. Producers make quite 
| an error in shipping their fruit in too large packages, and 
another error in not having fruit properly assorted. 4 
few poor specimens give a bad impression, even if ever; 
other pear or apple be of the highest perfection. The best 
things to pack fruit in are barrels or half-barrels, ang 
| crates are the worst things to pack and ship fruit in. 
| P. Barry could not agree with the gentlemen who re. 
In Europe, they always pack their 
| pears in small boxes for market, holding from half a peck 

to a peck, between layers of dry moss or leaves. In Png 

land and in Paris you see no such things as barrels in thy 
transportation of fruit. They use parcels which can easih 
be lifted and carefully laid down by the person transfer 
ring them from vehicle to vehicle. 

Mr. Moopy differed from Mr. Hooxer as to the putting 
into a cellar. Thought that when first taken from the 
tree, pears should be put into a cool, dry cellar, to avoid 
out-of-door changes of temperature. 

Dr. SYLVESTER suggested that, where possible, the fruit 
packed have a room in a side-hil!, which preserves ap 
equable temperature, and yet is dry and well ventilated, 


, sabe | commended barrels. 
the seeds were found not colored at all when the fruit was | “ . 


eaten. In summer the seeds are no criterion from 


SUBJECT II, 

The best method of preserving fruits, so asin every way te 
prolong the pe riod of consumption. 

Mr. Saarpe, of Niagara Co., preserves fruit by canning 
Some fruit now on exhibition by him was kept in his cel- 
lar, and as soon as he had perfected the method he would 
give it to the public. Here were Bartlett and other fall 
pears in good order to-day. 

Hvuagu T. Brooks, of Wyoming, thought this subject a 
very important one. People have got into the habit of 
thinking that they can not help losing a part of their frail 
by decay. At least one-third of all,the apples put into our 
cellars become decayed and worthiess, and this loss isa 
Now, some cellars keep fruit very much bet 
It is important to know what constitutes 
a good fruit cellar. Is it dryness? or is it lowness of tem- 
perature? or is it evenness of temperature? or what are 
the controlling causes, as to preserving fruit? There have 
been some who thought their garrets better than evena 
dry cellar for keeping fruit. 

Mr. Bisset, of Mouroe Cp., agreed in thinking this 
ise of the 
bv fruits which 


serious one, 
ter than others. 


subject a very important one, becar advantages 
possessed by winter maturing fruits, and by 
can easily he kept into and during the winter and then eaten 
sweetmeats and over 








fresh, over preserved fruits, over 
dried fruits. 
tages, first, as regards the health of f 
respects the trouble of preserving er keeping; third, as 
regards the expense of preserving ; und last, not least, the 
pleasure of partaking of fresh fruits when we can thus 
“prolong the period of consumption,” is far greater than 
in consuming the cloying and indigestible sweetmeats. 
The season when sweetmeats and preserves begin to be 


These well-kept fruits possess decided advan- 





ilies; second, as 
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relied upon by housekeepers commences about (or soon 
after) New Years and is prolonged until the strawberry 
season in June, and, at the very least, is over four months 
i t. 
Pen, frst, as regards the health of families, this latter 
of winter and the spring is the period, the very time, 
when the physical strength is taxed to the utmost, and 
when the digestive organs need assistance instead of addi- 
tional burdens. Let persons at this period give tone to 
their stomachs by the judicious use of nutritious apples, 
beautiful pears and luscious grapes, and the difference in 
doctor’s bills will speedily become apparent. . ; 

As to the trouble of preserving, the difference is quite 
apparent between the days and almost the weeks when the 
females of the family are paring, or stoning, or peeling 
the fruits, and are stewing and steaming not only the 
sweetmeats but themselves, over the kitchen stoves and 
furnaces ; the difference, J say, is quite apparent between 
these and the comparatively slight trouble required for 
the quiet boxing or barrelling of the grapes and apples 
and pears in the cool, dry cellars. F 

The expense of the stewing and the cooking and pre- 
serving and the enormous consumption of sugar is an- 
other item; but, as that is a matter of dollars merely, we 
will not complain too much of that. Still, it is no smali 
item in the family expenses of many a townsman of ours. 

And now, when it comes to the pleasure of partaking, 

that question is settled incontrovertibly and without de- 
bate by the fact that we never see these cloying sweetmeats 
yresented upon the table when fresh fruits are in season. 
Vhen guests are offered strawberries and cream, they 
never express a preference for preserved quinces, This 
pleasure of partaking of fruits as nearly fresh as possible 
was more than proved by the burst of applause which 
greeted our esteemed fellow-member, Yeomans, when he 
introduced his method of bottling and keeping fruits in a 
comparatively fresh state, and without totally destroying 
their native flavor by sickening additions and cloying 
combinations. Next March or April, any member would 
speedily decide as to this pleasure of partaking if offered 
ac vuple of Easter Beurre pears, ora saucer full of stewed 
plums; if shown a fine King apple, or a dish of ever so 
aice Yankee “apple sass”; a bunch of luscious Diana 
grapes, such as I see upon the tables before us, or a plate 
of jelly of the choicest sort. 

As to this “prolonging the period of ccooumeten ” of 
the apples, pears, etc, their keeping qualities have been 
and are fully discussed and proclaimed ; but as to grapes, 
we have hardly begun to test this delightful fruit in this 
respect. In recommending a grape, we speak of its hard- 


iness, of its productiveness, of its early ripening qualities, | 


flavor, etc, but, as yet, very little of its keeping quatities. 
In my own case, the effort to keep varieties has thus far 
been rendered futile by, constant requests to see our assort- 
ment and to taste a few berries of each variety, and by the 
desire of each agent or salesman to carry with him the 
finest of the bunches remaining at the time of the gentle- 
man’s visit to our vineries. But, in the midst of all these 
disadvantages, the Diana has surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations, and the specimens shown upon your tables 
by me to-day proves what this splendid fruit would do 
when kept in a suitable manner, and not in a dry, stove- 
heated room, not every day opened, exposed and handled 
by visitors; because, even now, not a berry drops from 
the bunch, but all‘are as fine, plump and fresh as can be 
expected. It is a véry great P eer frnend to have a grape 
that ripens early and ripens surely, and yet keeps—and 
keeps well. { hope that we shall have the experience of 
members as to other sorts, as well as Diana; as to Con- 
cord, for instance—in respect to its keeping and carrying 
qualities. For, at whatever dinner party or evening en- 
tertainment during February or March there should be 
presented finely kept, fresh Concords, Dianas, Cuyahogas, 
or Delawares, we apprehend that not a single partaker of 
the luscious fruit but would express his ye ad ponte cele 
for such dainty entertainments over either the domestic 
or foreign sweetmeats as commonly set forth at our par- 
ties; would express his preference, I say, by the enthusi- 
astic use of General Tayor’s oft-quoted words, “ A little 
more grape, Captain Braga.” 

Mr. Suarre agreed with the gentleman in considering 
this subject aa important one, and hoped that fall and 
winter fruit could in some way be kept until the season 
for fresh ripening again. 

[To be concluded next month.) 
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| GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 

As early in the spring as the ground can be 
got away from the stock to be grafted upon, 
clean away around the stem two op three inches 
deep, saw or cut off the vine smooth; then prepare 
| your graft, (which should have been cut from the 
| Vine in the early part of the winter,) as shown in 
| fig. 1. 

If your stock is thick, say one inch or more in 
diameter, cut out a wedge, 
see fig. 2, to correspond with 
the wedge on the graft fig. 1; 
if the stock be less than $ of 
an inch in diameter, then 
merely split down clean, as 
in the usual way of cleft 
grafting, but if the graft be 
not held firmly, it is well to 
tie around the split with a bit 
of matting or strong thread; 
which will rot off before do- 
ing any damage. When you have inserted the 
| graft, draw the earth in and press firmly around 

the joint where operated upon, and up to and barely 
| exposing the bud, filling in with dry mould if the 
| earth be wet. Use no cement whatever ; I believe 
| it is a great evil. 

| Be sure te cover your graft with loose straw or 
some kind of rubbish that will not pack tight; this 
is to keep the frost from hoisting out the graft, in 
case freezing occurs afterwards, which frequently 
is the case, as [ have grafted in February some- 
times, as well as to shade the bud and keep the air 
off somewhat—a necessary precaution. When the 
graft begins to grow, the natural or stock suckers 
must be kept down or they will soon rob the graft. 
1 have usually succeeded in this way with about 
80 per cent., while I hear universal complaints of 
failure. For root grafting in the house my best 
success has been obtained when done in the saddle 
mode. And this done late in the spring when the 
vines begin to grow. 

| One important part has almost been overlooked. 
You must select stocks of as near similar wood; 
for instance, Delaware will hardly take at all on a 
jrank fox, while upon Clinton and our wild frost 
|grape it takes very freely. Almost any kind will 
| tuke upon Isabella. 8. MILLER, 

Culmdale, Pa. 








Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 








<a> 6 
Srrixine Tomatogs rrom Curtrines.—In reply 
\to the inquiry in the last number of the Genesee 
| Furmer in regard to striking tomatoes from cut- 
|tings. The cuttings to be taken from the tops of 
the bearing shoots, (say in September, the same as 
bedding plants,) and planted in five inch pots filled 
with mould. They should then be watered and 
placed in the shade. The cuttings form roots and 
are ready to pot off in a fortnight or three weeks. 
On the appearance of frost they should be stored 
away with other plants intended to be kept over 
winter, in an airy cellar or pit, kept moderately 
moist and free from frost. I find that plants raised 
from cuttings are less succulent, and therefore do 
not so readily damp off, or suffer from the cold, to 
which they are liable to be exposed after being 
planted out; and come into bearing sooner.— 
James Orais, Rochester, N. Y. 
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It is obvious that the warmer months require mon 
water, on account of the greater use of it, by the Vegetable 
world, and the greater evaporation from the heat. The 
torrid zone needs and receives more water by three or 
four fold, than in our latitude. London, above 22 inches ; 
Paris, near 23; St. Petersburgh, near 18 inches. 

Our Spring was rather late, but the harvests were abun. 
dant. 


the harvest below the average, and badly gathered, The 


In England, the summer was wet and cold, and 





Nores on THE Wearner FoR Decemper, 1860, wirH | exportation of breadstuffs from our ports to England hag 
some Annvuat Resvits.—The jirst half of December was | been very great for months. 


cold, giving its average temperature 25.3°, which is 5.4° | 


Great changes amidst great uniformity. So the Great 


. | . . . . 
below the mean for 23 years. The daily mean had ranged | Ruler distributes the riches of his bounty. 


23° to 32° til the 13th, then a colder period commenced, 
and the heat fell to one degree below zero on the 15th. 


———_-+-9<- 


January Premiums.—Below we give the names of the 


On the North side of Lake Ontario the temperature on the } successful competitors for our January Cash Prizes. Quy 


14th at Toronto was 10° below zero. ¢ 

In 1856, 1857 and 1858, the heat was much above zero, 
but in 1859 this half was colder than the present, and the 
canal was fully frozen on the Sth. This year the canal 
was fully frozen on November 25th, and continued frozen. 
Snow fell on the lst to the 3rd, and sleighs were out on 
the 2nd, and the sleighing was good to the 15th. Fine 
cloud of Aurora Borealis this evening. 

The second half was warmer, and its average 25.8°, 
which is 1.4° above the average for 23 years. The weather 
was pleasant for business, but cloudy. 

The whole month was cloudy, so that the sky was at no 
The rain 
and snow moderate; no sleighing in the last half, though 


time clear, and most of the time deep clouds. 


there was in the eastern counties, on our parallel of lati- 
tude, an in New England and Canada. 

The public papers show us that Dec. 19th brought a 
great snow storm over England, and the snow was so deep 
on the 20th as to block up the roads: the cold was great 
after it. 

25th, near London, the cold was 8° below zero; waters 
had frozen, and skating common. A gentleman skating on 
the Surpentine, broke through the ice and was drowned. 
At Turin, Sardinia, Lat. 45°, the cold 12°. The storm 
was severe over England, Scotland, France and Italy. On 
the 22nd was a great snow storm over New England and 
the eastern part of our State. 

The average heat of the month was 26.1°, being 1.8° 
below that for 23 years. The amount of water fallen in 
the month was only 1.532 inches. 

AnnvuaL Resutts.—The mean temperature for year is 
48.2°, and for 24 years is 47.0°, and for the last ten years 
is 47.5, only five-tenths of a degree different. 

The water for the year is 29.779 inches, and for 24 years 
is very near 32 inches; so that the water for 1860 is about 
2.2 inches less than the average. This is accounted for by 
the small quantity of water in the first five months of the 
year, which was fully three inches less than their average. 

It may interest our readers to see the average quantity 
of water that has fallen here, in the several months for the 
last 24 years. The average is as follows: 

Jan., 1.978; Feb., 1.917; March, 1.938; April, 2.375; 
May, 2.890; June, 3.142; July, 3.218; Aug., 2.705; Sep., 
3.288; Oct., 3.169; Nov., 2.817; Dec., 2.575 inches. The 
sum, 32.006, is the annual average of water, or 32 inches, 


| friends can draw on us at sight for the amount, or we wil] 
send it by mail, or in any other way they may designate, 
| We desire to thank a// our friends, both those who have 
| taken Cash Prizes, and those who have not, for their efforts 
on behalf of the Farmer. It will be seen that the clubs 
are Jarger than last year. Thus, last year the first prne 
was taken by a club of: 166, this year, by 211; the second 
prize by 157, this year by 165; the third, last year, 129, 
this year by 151. 
that, even during the present political excitement, intel- 
ligent farmers are unwilling to dispense with their agri- 
cultural papers. 


This is a gratifying result, and shows 


1. G. B. Whiteside, Brockport, N. Y., $50 for 211 subs 
2. D. 8S. Early, Annville, Pa., 30 “165 « 
8. I. W. Briggs, Macedon, N. Y., 20 “151 © 
4. James Blair, Egmondville, C. W., 15 “lls * 
5. W. H. Gilmer, Manchester, N. H., 10 “101 @ 
6. C. Howard, Hamilton, C. W., 9 “100 * 
7. S. Tubby, Fingal, C. W., s* 
8. J. McAdams, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 7 * 7% 2 
9. O. S. Cummings, Trenton Falls,N. Y.,6 “ 71 “ 
10. W. H. Scott, Ninevah, N. Y., 5 “* 6 « 
11. W. Hibbard, Manchester Station, Ct., 4 “ 60 “ 
12. John Leigh, Aurora, C. W., $3* 8 * 


18. R. Thomas, New Boston, IIl., 2 
14. W. C. McClymonds, New Castle, Pa, 1 “ 46 “ 





eo——_ 

A “Prize Essay” Noumper.—This number of the Far- 
mer is occupied principally with Prize Easays. A great 
many essays were received, and the committees, in some 
instances, had considerable difficulty in awarding the 
prizes. We think this “Prize Essay number” is worth 
the whole cost of the volume. 

—— 6 Ge 

Aprit CasH Prizes.—We would call the particular at- 
tention of our agents and of all our friends who are will- 
ing to use their influence to extend the circulation of the 
Genesee Farmer, to our list of Cash Prizes for clubs 0. 
subscribers sent in between the 15th of January and the 
15th of April. (See last page of this number.) 

2ee—_ —_ 

Tae Rorat Annvat axp Horticuttvrat Directory 
For 1861 should be in the hands of every farmer and gas- 
dener. We will send it, prepaid, by mail .or 25 cents. 

2 @o—— — 


Tae Yate Lecrores.—The agricultural lecture course 





the mean of 24 years. 


at New Haven has been postponed till next year. 
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—— 
The Markets. 


Owe to the large foreign demand for wheat, prices have 
reached & point during the past menth, at which millers and deal- 
ers might have sold, with little loss, except the expense of storage, 

The extreme stringency of the English and French nfoney 
an together with the high rates of freight, have had a slightly 
aqneeing effect on our markets, and prices are now somewhat 
jower. The winter in England has been extremely cold, and this 
was favorable for the threshing of the damp grain. According to 
the last report, however, a gene ral thaw had occurred. The 
London Mark Lane Express of January 7, received this morning 





(Jan, 24), says: ae saa 
i ately iv eric : tributed abou 

\f the imports lately received, America has con 
a Quu on (12,000,000 bushels), and she will probably be able 
w send as*much more. Although we do not expect future im- 

yris to continue at the present rate, we think enough will arrive 
Paween now and harvest to fill up any void in our own crop, and 
to supply the deficiency in potatoes. But with a very poor begin- 
ning as to Wheat-sowing, and the state of the land very bad, we 
doust see muth probability of a decline in prices. On the other 
baad, if foreign resources should fail,and the growing crops be 
threatened, or an European war break out, there is ample room 
for a further large advance. 

American red Wheat in London is quoted at $1.83@$1.95 ; 
white, $1.89@#2.04 per bushel—from 8 to 6 cents higher than our 
last month’s quotations. 


r a - 6 ; ba O5+ y od 

New York, Jan. 24.—Milwaukee club, $1.25 ; choice winter rec 
Western, $1.83; white Michigan, $1.50. Rye, TW@ ide. Barley, 
T4c. Oats, 36@38c. Corn—Western mixed, 6.@és8c, Hogs, 
$7.25@$7.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Toronto, Jan. 21.—Winter Wheat, $1.15@$1.20 ; spring wheat, 
Ne@F1.01. Barley, b2@i5ic. Peas, 55@5s8e. Oats, 2O@28e. 
Hogs, $5.25@ $5.75. 

Rocuester, Jan. 24.—Hogs, $6.75@%7. Beans, 95e, Wheat— 
best white, $1.30; Mediterranean, $1.06@81.08. Corn, 50@5lc. 
Barley, 50c. Oats, 25¢. 

Pormapetpara, Jan 23,—Wheat — white, $1.40@$1.50; red, 
€1.80@$1.33. Corn—new yellow, Tc. 


Crncinnati, Jan. 21.—Hogs, $6.50@$6.70. 






VS 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
ach—will be inserted in the Genesee Furmer tor twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Furmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
end Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
6000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO’S 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds for 1861, 


[I now ready for mailing to all applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 

N. B.—We have now in Soe our Spring Catalogue of Hy- 
brid French Gladiolus, &., and a complete List of all the novel- 
tes in the floral line. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

Feb —lt 15 Joun Street, New York. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano, Warranted Pure, 
SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE GROUND BONE, POUDRETTE, &c., 


Sold by GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., 
Feb.—4t. 60 Courtland St., New York City. 


NEW GRAPES. 


END to Rochester, N. Y., for O. P. BISSELL & SALTER’S 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of over eighty sorts 
@ Grapes. eb.—1t 














FARM FOR SALE OR TO HIRE. 


VALUABLE FARM of §2 acres, in New Jersey, near New 
York, good land, well situated, near churches, schools, &c. 
About 60 acres under cultivation. There is good furniture in the 
house: also, horses, oxen, cows, &c,, on the place, with wagons 
and farming utensils of all kinds, which will be sold with it, and 
ata great bargain for a small payment down. All the credit 
which may reasonably be required on the balance (in annual in- 
stalments) will be given. For further particulars, address, 
U BREWSTER, Jr, 
(Box 862 P. O.) New York City, 
ALSO—A place of about 15 acres in the Crry or Maprson, 
Wisconsin, with a good house, an excellent state of cullivation, 
grapery, &¢., being within the city limits, and the capiial of the 
State, the most beautiful city in the Wes. It will be seld lew to 
close an estate, and will be a fortune to the purchaser in a few 
years, as the city must have it for building purposes—meantime 
a market is at the door for all its produce, &c, 
Feb.—It. ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


HE undersigned are desirous of securing the services of a few 
Young Men to engage in a Traveling Agency, upon the 
salary of 
Forty Dollars per Month, and all Expenses Paid. 


This is an opportunity seldom offered, and to those who merit the 
approbation of the subscribers, by a strict attention to business, 
can rely upon constant employm:nt for a term of years. For 
further particulars, address, CONANT & DRAKE, 
Feb.—3t. $1 Main St, Atkinson Depot, N. H. 
Washing Made Easy. 
if SE THE EMPIRE SOAP, made wi:hout lye cr grease, ata 
J cost of less than two cepts per pound. Clothes wach one 
quarter easier, and are much whiter with this soap than with any 
other. It is not excelled for removing tar or grease spo's, and for 
toilet use. This soap should be in the pcssession of every family. 
For the above receipt, send 25 cts. to 
Feb.—lt. ©. B. HART, Victor, Ontario Co, N. Y, 


WILD TURKEYS FOR SALE. ai 
A FEW pairs of Wild Turkeys, bred at Springside, the past 
season, at $8.00 the pair. 
White Chinese Swan Geese. 

One pair of these beautiful geese may be had at $10, if appliea 
for soon. Apply to ©. N. BEMENT, 

Springside, N. Y., Feb. 1st, 1861. It, 
To Farmers. 

ELL YOUR HAY AND FEED YOUR STALKS. The 

Keystone Cornstalk Cutter and Grinder is sold at 
the North River Agricultural Warehouse. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., Proprietors, 
Feb.—2t. 60 Courtland 8t., New York. 








Foe SALE—The Imported thorough-bred Galloway Bull, 
“Moss Trooper,” three years old. ‘look first prize at the 
Provincial Show, Toronto, in 1858; 2nd at Kingston, in 1859; and 
Ist at Hamilton, in 1860, for best three-year-old: also, the Gold 
Medal, for best bull of any age, and was in the prize herd. 

2. Address, JOHN COOK, Mount Albion P. 0., 0. W. 


THE BEST THING I EVER HEARD OF, 
CENTS invested in the RUSSIA WATERPROOF will save 
2 $5 in boots and shoes. (Cut this out and save it.) 
1t. Principal Depot, 297 Pearl 8t., New York. W. €. GRAY. 


5,000 AGENTS Ws 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell 5 new inventions— 
great profits to agents. Send four starnps and 


very recent and of great value to families. AL. pay 
et 80 pages of 
particulars. Mov.—6éi* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED. __ 
XTRA INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. 
Address, GEO. F. TUTTLE, 
Feb.—8t 147 Fulton St., New York, 











INZE 8 FOR + ALE—A few pairs, ra‘sed from 
the largest stock in the country. 
Feb.—1t. A. ELDREDGE, Jr., North White Creek, N. Y. 
TS MOST SPLENDID CHANCES ever offered to Agents, 
and NO HUMBUG! Particulars mailed free. 
Feb.—2t * Address, BOX 862, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dp *4a TILE MACHINE—Foer making drain tiles. Manu- 
factured by A. La TOURREITE, 
Feb.—2i.* Waterloo, N. Y. 


EW SEEDS FOR 1861—at the London Seed Store, Bich- 
mond St, London, C. W. JAMES GRIFFIN, Prop’r. 
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PEAR SEED! PEAR SEED! 


NRESH and of superior quality. Price, $1.50 per lb.,and at 
} reduced rates to Nurserymen and others‘ ordering large 
quantities, 

ALSO, 
APPLE SEED—APPLE SEED. 
Price, 25 cents per quart; $5 per bushel. 
ALSO, 

MAHALEB CHERRY PITs. 

Price, 75 cents per quart ; $15 per bushel. 

BLACK MAZZARD CHERRY PITs, 

Price, 25 cents per quart; $5 per bushel. 
ALSO, 

PLUM PITS—PLUM PITS, 

Price. 40 cents per quart; $3 per bushel. 

STRAWBEKRY SEED—STRAWBERRY SEED, 

12 superb varietics; trom $1.50 to $2.50 per oz. 

EUROPEAN LARCH SEED. 

Price, 20 cents per oz. ; $1 50 per Ib. 

BLACK AUSTRIAN PINE SEED. 

Price, 25 cents per oz.; $3 per Ib. 

SCOTCH FIR SEED, 

Price. 15 cents per oz. ; $1.50 per Ib. 

HONEY LOCUST SEED. 

Price, 60 cents per Ib, 

BALD CYPRESS SEED. 

Price, 3' cents per quart; $7 per bushel. 

VIRGILIA LUTEA, er YELLOW WOOD SEED. 

Price. $l per oz.; $12 per Ib, 

NORWAY SPRUCE SKED. 

Price, 15 cents per oz. ; 75 cents per Ib. 

EUR..PEAN SILVEX FIR SEED. 

Price 15 cents per oz. ; $1 per Ib, 

With one of the most extensive collections of Garden, Field 

and Flower Seeds in the world, {4 Send for our Catalogues. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Feb.—It 15 Joun Street, New Yor«. 





FTE subscribers offer for sale a fine stock of the New Tardy 
Grape Vines at reduced prices, all grown from genuine 
stuck. ‘he increased facilities for propagating the Grape enable 
us to furnish well rooted plants at reduced prices, mostly of the 
following sorts : 
DELAWARE, 


DIANA, 
CONCORD, 
REBECCA, 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 
*“OPORTO,ETC. 


Including Foreign Sorts for culture under glass. Older soris of 
Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, ete., in large quantities, 

Large stock of Standard and Dwart Pear Trees, Peaches and 
Neeturines, 

Large stock of Standard and Dwarf Cherry trees, by the quan- 
tity. cheap (2 years old, fine). 

Evergreen Trees of all sizes. 

200,00.) Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, and other good sorts. 

Raspberry plants, including Orange, Doolittle’s Improved, etc. 

European Mountain Ash Seedlings, one year, fine growth. 

Hedge Plants, of Honey Locust, American Arbor Vite etc, 

Large assortment of Nursery Stock always on hand. 

N. B.—We have the Genesee and Tompkins County King 
Apple Trees, W. T. & E. SMITH, 

eb. —2t Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH CABBAGE. 


HIS is the largest Cabbage in the world, averaging 30 Ibs. 
per plant by the acre/ Plants of this variety have been 
raised, weighing over 6) lbs., measuring nearly six feet around 
the solid head. Over sixty tons have been raised to thé acre. 
Upwards ot $30) have been cleared from one half acre of land 
planted to this Cabbage. 

Circulars, in which the above facts are thoroughly substanti- 
ated, and many statements relative to the famous Mason end 
Store Mason Cabbage, Marrow Squash, and Hubbard Squash, (for 
the introduction of which I received a piece of silver plate, as a 
testimonial from the Massachusetts Lorticultural Society,) for- 
warded gratis. 

Packages of the Mammoth, 25 cts. each; of the Mason or Stone 
Mason, 33 cents per ounce; $1.00 for four ounces. Hubbard 
Squash, 15 cts, fur about fifty seeds; extra pure Marrow, 25 cts. 
per package. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Feb.—tt. Marblehead, Mass. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 
FOR VOLUME ELEVEN OF 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
$8 PER YEAR. 








A 


Bloomington Nursery, Illinois, 


AT Junction of Hlinois Central, (Dubuque and Cairo,) and 8 
P. Louis, Alton and Chicago Rail Roads, Established 1668 
120 acres Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, A very general 
and reliable assortment, cheap for cash. Purticular attention i. 
vited to the splendid stock and assortment of one year 4 ae 
Grafis, mostly 2 to 8 feet: 1000, $25. Also, Root! Grifis- 10 b0e 
$50, for our ordinary and, we may dd, unusually successful qual. 
ity, (from which above named fine 1 yeur olds.) Root Grafts, 
extra strong, (to order only,) 10,000, $75. Dwarf Fi uit.—choicg 
Currants and Grapes, many sorts, Afulberry, Downing’, duke: 
bearing, $16 per doz. Gooseberry, Blackberry, Raspberry , 
to $40 per 1000, Strawberry, including Wilson's, and both Me 
Avoy’s, 1000, $5. Asparagus, strong 3 year, 1:00, $5. Rhubard 
including Linneus and Victoria, true, 1000, $80 to $60, Appla 
Stocks, good 2nd size for budding, 10,000, $15. Quince, Por 
Plum, Mabaleb and Rose Stocks, Apple Seeds, Shad- and Weep: 
ing Trees, Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs, a superb stock. Evergreens, 
nursery grown, several sorts, 1000, $10, &c. Packing car fulry 
done. See Catalogue. Address, Bloomington, Lil. 
Feb,—4t. F. K. PHOENIX, 


SCIONS AND EVERGREENS. 


os MOULSON, of “the O_p Rocursrer Nursertss, offers 
We large quantities of Apple, Pear and Cherry Scions, at very 
reasonable rates~including, amongst the Apples, King of Tomp- 
kins County, and amongst the Pears, Bartlett and other popular 
varieties, 








ALSO, 


An extensive lot of evergreens on land required for other pur. 
poses, which will be sould remarkably cheup, if taken without 
special selection. Also, an extensive assoriment of the usual 
Nursery Items 

(" Catalogues, Wholesale and Retail, forwarded to all appli 
cants enclosing stamps for prepayment. ‘eb.—It 





SEEDS, PITS, STOCKS AND TREES. 

Gaon tue and Apple. 
\) _PITS—Plum, Peach, Mahaleb and Mazzard Cherry. 

STOCKS—Pear, Quince and Cuttings; Plum and Cherry for 
standard’and dwarf; Apple for grafting and budding, rootgraf. 
ed and Paradise. i ’ 

TREES—Fruit, standard and dwarf; Evergreen and Decidy. 
ous Ornamental ; Small Fruit, Shrubs and Vines; Genesee, King 
of Tompkins County oo A lat reduced rates, 

(8 Send for Trade List or Retail Catalogue. 

Seneca Lake Highland Nurseries, established in 1842, 
Feb.—1t E. C. FROST, Liavana, N. Y, 


THE HORTICULTURIST | 


8 the best magazine of its kind in America. Every admirer ot 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 

PLEASANT HOMES, &c., &e., 
should subscribe for it. Published morthly—48 pages—eleganth 
illustrated. Terms, $2.a year. For the twe years, 18f0 and 1861 
$3. The edition with colored plates, $5 a year. 

Our Catalogue is sent free to everybody, 
SAXTON & BARKER, Agricuttur:! Bock Publishers, 
Feb.—It. No. 25 Park Row, New York. 





OR SALE.—LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 


Victoria Rhubarb,........... $3.00 per 100, $25 per 1000. 

Allen’s Hardy Raspberry,.... 100 “ 8 “ 

Silver Maple Seedlings,...... 0.50 4 ° 
12 acres Lawton or New Rochelle Blackberry; 2 acres Dor- 
chester Blackberry; 20,000 Peach Trees, chvice varieties S'raw- 
berries, Cranberries, and a good supply of other Nursery Stock, 
of best quality. Send for a Catalogue—gratis. 

Feb.—1t. WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





Fresh Pear Seed for Sale. 


Wwe: have just received a fine lot of Imported Pear Seed, gath- 
ered specially for us with the greatest care. All pear seed 
sent out by us has given perfect satisfaction. 

Teh. —1t FROST & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


New Cuyahoga Grapes. 
END a stamp for the Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 


New Grapes, by Cc. P. BISSELL & SALTER, 
Feb,—1t. Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
N all parts of the United States, to sell good BOOKS. For 
terms, &c., address, FRED’K W. PRINCE, 
Feb.—2t. 25 Park Row, New York. 








AWTON BLACKBERRIES-—A fine lot, from root cutings, 








19 CITY HALL SQUARE, N. Y. 


$1 per dozen, $4 per 100. Root cuttings by mail, post paid, 
for s. Feb.—2t H. B, LUM, Sandusky, Ohio, 





o-= | 
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THE TRIB UNE FOR 1861.| Books for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 





PROSPECTUS. 


*-EKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Volume. 
4 by degre past year, THE TRIBUNE has been obliged to 
devote quite a large proportion ofits space to Politics, but we 
hall henceforth be able to limit our space devoted to Political 
discussion, and devote most of our columns to subjects of less in- 
pane but more abiding, interest’ Among these, We mean to pay 
nig jon to 
epee UCATION.—The whole subject of‘ Education, both Pop- 
ular and General, will be discussed in our columns throughout 
the year 1861, and we hope to enlist.in that discussion some of the 
rofoundest thinkers and the ablest instructors In our country. 
tis at once our hope and our resolve,that the cause of Education 
shall receive an impetus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE 
in its behalf during the year 1861. . 

Il. AGRICULTURE W e have been compelled to restrict our 

elucidations of this great interest throughout 1360, and shall en- 
deavor to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonstration, is ealculated to render the reward of labor de- 
yoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall receive 
prompt and full attention, — " . —— 
- MANUFACTURES, &c.—We hail every invention or en- 
terprise whereby American Capital and Labor are attracted to 
and advantageously employed in any department of Manu- 
facturing or Mechanical Industry as a real contribution to the 
publie weal, insuring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more 
remunerating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, [ron-mak- 
ing, Steel making, Cloth-weaving, &c., &c., in our country, and 
the world, shall be watched and reported by us with an earnest 
and active sympathy. 

1V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—We employ the best correspond- 
ents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other European capi- 
tals, to transmit us early and accurate advices of the great changes 
there silently but certainly preparing. In spite of the pressure of 
Domestic Politics, our News from the Old World is now varied 
and ample; but we shall have to render it more perfect during 
the eventful year just before us. 

V. HOME NEWS.—We employ regular paid correspondents 
in California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain 
Gold Kegion, and wherever else they seem requisite. From the 
more accessible poriions of our own country, we derive our infor- 
mation mainly from the multifarious correspondents of the Asso- 
ciated Press, from our exchanges, and the occasional letters of 
intelligent friends. We aim to print the cheepest general news- 
paper, with the fullest and most authentic summary of useful 
intelligence that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to “ make each 
day a critic on the last,” and print « better and better paper from 
year to year, as Our means are steadily enlarged through the gen- 
erous co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shall 
labor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 

TERMS: 





DAILY TRIBUNE, (311 issues per annum)................. $6 
SEMI-WEEKLY, (104 S “ « Deawegessé 0000004 $3 
WHEKLY. (52 e « “ Da stch¥c0dsadsledad se 


“TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for $5, five copies for 
$11.25; ten copies to one address for $20; and any larger num- 
ber at the latter rate, For a club of twenty, an extra copy will be 
sent. For a club of forty, we send THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
gratis one year. 

Weekly: \hree copies for $5; five for $8; ten for $12, and 
any larger number at the rate of $1.20 each per annum, the pa- 
per to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubs of twenty, we 
send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club For clubs of forty, we send one copy of 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For each club of one hun- 
dred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one year. 

Payment always in advance, Address, 

THE TRIBUNE, No, 154 Nassau St, New York. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


This popular Annnal was issued on the first of January, and 
contains 
THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1860; 
ge =" amount - other  ® Political matter. 
ce 13 cents; 12 copies for $1, 100 copies $8, id. 
By express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. Siiadiati 
Feb.—3t, Address, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


DO YOU WANT TO LAUGH? 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
$1 50 PER YEAR. 
19 CITY HALL SQUARE, N. Y. 





HE following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., may be 
obtained at the Office of the Genzsgx FARMER: 


American Florist’s Guide.. 75;Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 


Browne’s Bird Fancier. .25 & 50) keeping Explained. ..... 1 00 
Everybody’s Lawyer.#1 & 1 25/Rabbit Fancier......... 25 & 50 
Every Lady her own Flow- |Richardson on the Hog.... 25 
er Gardener............ 50/Do. Domestic Fowls...... 25 
Farm Drainage, (H. F. Do, on the Dog.......--.. 25 
WO tenbask kao sr bdo 1 00/Raral Annual and Hort. 
Genesee Farmer (bound | Directory for 1861....... 3) 
volumes) each.......... 1 00)\(First five vols. do., 1856-7- 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry 25) 8-9 and 60, sent for ..... 1 00 
Liebig on Food, &c...... 25|Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 1 25 
Do. Relations of Chemis’ Rodgers’ Scieniific Agricul- 
to Agriculture.......... ° KO eee ae 1 
Miner’s Bee-keeper’s Man- Rural Poetry of the En- 
Cal conccen ctatbscccess 100) glish Language, (a beau- 
Modern Cookery,’by Miss tiful book fora present).. 3 00 
Acton and Mrs. 8. J. Hale 1 00/The Rose Culturist..... 225 & 50 
Nash’s Practical Horse Far- The Horse and his Diseases 1 00 
GEEP. 000 060d sbdeckbetene 50'Wilson on Flax....... lao Se 


7" Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail 


post-paid, on receipt of the price specified. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N.Y. 


ENGRAVING 


N all its branches, viz: Views of Buildings, Book Illustrations, 
Machinery, Fruits, Trees, Landscapes, Portraits of Horses 
and Cattle, Seals, etc., promptly executed on reasonable terms, at 
No, 86 ARCADE, (over the Post Office). 
Feb.—3t L. C. MIX, Rochester, N. Y. 











TO FARMERS, HORSE AND CATTLEMEN. 
O save money, to save great trouble, to save your beasts, ap 
ply to the celebrated Horse and Cattle Powder, for the cure 
of Distemper, Yellow Water, Hide Bound, Grab Worms, Bots, 
&c. By using this Powder, Spring and Fall, you will prevent all 
kinds of Staggers, Dropsy of the Chest, &c., which destroy so 
many good beasts. Thousands of dollars can be saved annually 
by using this Powder. This Powder will cleanse the blood and 
give new life and vigor to the animal; its effects will soon be 
made apparent. They afe harmless and can be fed with safety. 
If you adopt this once, you will never depart from it afterwards, 
as you will find so much improvement in your stock, that you 
will continue to use it. A receiptfor making the above Powder 
will be sent to any part of the country for $1. Warranted to give 
satisfaction, othérwise the money will be refunded. Address, 
Feb.—1lt. D. GOOD, Emigsville, York Co., Pa. 


Advice to the Unemployed. 


CANDID BOOK AGENT writes us as follows: “I would 

advise all who would like a certain weil-paying business, to 
canvass for the AUBURN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
T have been so employed the last year, and have made, clear of all 
ex, over and am doing better now than 
ever before. Their books are the most saleable, the most 
interesting and useful, and the best bound, of any I have 
ever examined.” This man writes the truth; and you can do 
ust as well if you will send for their Confidential Vircular to 

. G. STORKE, Auburn, N.Y. Feb.—1t. 


CHAPPED HANDS, FACE AND LIPS CURED 


IN A FEW HOURS BY THE USE OF 
Tadman’s Camphor Cake with Glycerine. 


ITH the Ladies it is an especial favorite, as the frequent 
tse of it renders the skin soft and delicate in cold weather. 
One application will show its efficacy. Sent by mai) for % cts., 
by TADMAN & Co, Druggists, 81 Bleecker St., New York. 
Sold by Higby & Stiams, Detroit; Buck & Raytor, Chicago; 
W. King, jr., Buffalo; anc Lyman, Elliott & Uo.; Toronto, C. W. 











ATTENTION FARMERS, 
Six valuable receipts for thirty cents —Among the list is a cure 
for the Heaves, an infallible remedy for Fistula and Poll-evil, 
to remove a Ringbone without injury to the Joint, to effectually 
cure Wind Galls and Blood Spavins, &c. 
Inclose 30 cts., in silver, and address, Cc. B. HART, 
Feb.—it.* Victor, Ontario Co., N. Y. 











(EESTER WHITE PIGS.—The subscriber continues to 
breed and ship to order Pure Bred Chester White Pigs of 

the best quality. SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
Jan.—ii* Hartford, Trumbull Co,, Ohio. 





ATS.—How any premises may be cleared in one night. The 
secret how to secure the lot alive without poison or traps. 
GEO. H. IRWIN, Jr., 


Sent on receipt of $1, post paid, to 
Apply before the 1 March. i Toronto, C. W. 


Oth of 
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The Fort Edward Institute, 


FIRST CLASS BOARDING SEMINARY, is located at 
Fort Edward, Washington Co., N. Y., a village of 2,000 in- 
habitants, having four churches, and being accessible by railroad. 
Tne Buripces are of brick, erected and furnished in 1854, at a 
cost of $65,000. This Institute has enjoyed an extraordinary 
career of prosperity, enrolling each year among its patrons a no- 
ble class of pupils from more than half the States of the Urion, 
and from the Canadas. The fandamental principles which un- 
derlie its arrangements and which have secured the continued 
confidence of the public are, OrpER, EXCELLENCE and Economy. 
1.—Its regulations and discipline conform to a vigorous and gen- 
eral but non-sectarian Christianity; and no student can continue 
in its halls whose deportment or scholarship falls decidedly be- 
low the high standard established. 

2.—Eighteen Professors and Teachers afford the ablest and 
most thorough instruction in both the so/id and the ornamental 
while the pressure of goodly numbers constantly serves 
to emphasize the motives to diligence and duty. The larger 
classes are so subdivided as never to be unwieldy, A @RapUATE'’S 
course is provided. More than sixty young ladies have received 
their well-earned diploinas, and many of them have been provided 
with desirable situations as teachers. Rare facilities are afforded 
to prepare for college. Not less than one hundred students reg- 
ularly pursue Classical Studies. A good class each term begins 
the Latin, the Greek, the French and the German. The Com- 
mercial Department is practically a Commercial College, not in- 
ferior to the best. The departments of Music and Painting are 
under able and successful teachers. For lads and misses there is 
an Intermediate and Primary Department, subject to the most 
kin !ly and careful regimen. There are five flourishing Literary 
Societies in the Institute, two for the ladies and three for the gen- 
tlemen; they have each a commodious session-room, furnished 
with much taste. and a good deal of expense. 

$.—EX PENSES.—$36 prepays for term of fourteen weeks, the 
charges for board, washing, furnished room, fuel prepared, tuition 
in common English branches, and admission fee. $110 per 
academic year. The higher English branches average $1.00 each 

r term; Ancient Languages, $1.45 each; Modern Lenqucgst 

00: Oil Painting, $10; Piano, Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin, 
each, with use of instrument, $12; Penmanship, lessons every 
day, $2; Vocal Music, $250; Higher Book-Keeping, $3. Extra 
tuition payable at middle of term. 

2" CALENDAR FOR 1861.— Present Winter term ends 
March 14th, 1861. Spring term begins March 28th. Fall term 
begins August 22nd. 

Two hundred and fifty boarding students are now in attend- 
ance, Good students are always received, and charged propor- 
tionately to close of term. 

Rev. Dr. L. P. Hickok, Vice-President of Union College, writes : 
“T have had oceasion to visit the Fort Edward Institute recently, 
and became acquainted with its teachers and method of study and 
discipline. The supervision is strict and kind, the instruction 
and study thorough and comprehensive, and the general disci- 
pline prompt and careful. Tne large family of pupils appeared 
orderly, diligent and cheerful. I should not hesitate, under its 
present management, to recommend it as a favorable place for 
preparing to enter college, engage in teaching, or commence 
business inslife.” 

¢@ For catalogue with full particulars, or for rooms, direct as 
above, to Rev. Joseph E. King, Principal. Feb.—It.* 


branches ; 





AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 


ALSAM Fir, Hemlock, Norway and American Spruce, Pines, 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Gooseberries, &c., in quanti- 
ties to suit, at lowest cash rates. Send for a Catalogue. 
8. T. KELSEY & CO., Geear VALLEY Nurseries, 
Nov.—6t Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 





MERICAN GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, in the 
South Pacifie Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Oompany. C. 8. Marsnat, President; H. Maruesr, secretary. 
J. K. CHAPPELL, Agent 
June—f 64 Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 











ee 


Paul Chilson, Cranberry Culturist, 
BELLINGHAM, MASS., 

AS for sale a choice and large stock of well-grown © 
H BERRY PLAnts for Spring planting, adapted tyr te aa 
Jow lands. These plants are young, healthy, and in full 
state. Price, for my celebrated Bell and Washington Varisti 
#4 per thousand plants; Cherry variety, $2.50 per thousnall 
plants. A liberal discount will be made on large quantities, “For 
information on the culture, send for Circulars. Also for sale. the 
Orange Blackberry Raspberry, and Whortleberry—$1 per doz. 

All orders promptly attended to, and carefully packed for trans. ‘ 
portation. The name and directions should be very distinedy 
written, and the money accompany the order, which may be sale. 
ly sent by mail. Address PAUL CHILSON, 
tg Jan.—4t Beriinewam, Norroik Co., Mass, 


The Oporto Grape. 
HIS Grape ripens in September, is perfectly hardy, and 
7 Wine which sells from $2 to $4 per gallon. a 








(2 Send fora Descriptive Catalogue of the Lyons Nursery, 
Jan., 1861.—tf E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N.Y, 


SHEEP FOR SALE. 


OR SALE at the Lorillard Sheep Farm at Fordham, Wes 
chester Co,, 12 miles from the City of New York, on the N.Y. 
& Harlem Railroad, 20 SOUTH DOWN RAMS, yearlings ; also, 
20 SHROPSHIRE DOWN RAMS, yearlings—the production of 
the finest imported Rams, having taken the first premiums at the, 
New York State Fairs in 1859 and 1860. 
Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers 8t., New York. 





Dec.—6m 
EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-hon 


and Galloway Cattle, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark. 
ham P. 0., Co.York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Fowls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. Jaly—ly 








Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Infiuen- 
ea, any Irritation of Soreness of the 
Throat, Relieve the hacking Cough 
in Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, and Catarrh. Clear and 
give strength to the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS, 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected soon attacks the 
Lungs. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demulcent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 





BROWN’S| “That trouble in my Throat (for which the ‘ Tro 
ches’ are a specific), having made me often a mere 
TROCHES | whisperer.’ 
N. P. WILLIS. 
BROWN’S| “J recommend their use to Pusiic Speakers,” 
eemaieiens nad aa E. H. CHAPIN, 
vice in subduing Hoarseness.” 
TROCHES REV. DANIEL WISE, 
BROWN’S |. “Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of 
breathing peculiar to a ge . 
tv. A. C. EGGLESTON, 
TROCHES “Contain no Opium, or anything injurious.” 
BROWN’S DR. A. A. HAYES, 


Chemist, Boston, 


TROCHES aut simple and pleasant combination for Covers, 
BROWN’S| DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 
‘On. 
“ Beneficial in Broncurrs.” 
TROCHES DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
‘a Boston. 
BROWN'S s “7 have proved them excellent for Wioorme 
OUGH. 
TROCHES REV. H. W. WARREN, 
- Boston, 
BROWN’S i ey when compelled to speak, suffering 
m CoLp.” 
TROCHES REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 
"=" St. Louls, 
BROWN’S| «£rrecrvat in removing Hoarseness and Irrita- 
TROCHES o- of the Throat, so common with Speakers and 
INGERS. 
“ Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
BROWN’S La Grange, Ga, 
Teacher of Music, Southern 
TROCHES Female College. 
“Great Benefit when taken before and after 
BROWN’S | preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness. From their 
past effect, I think they will be of permanent ad- 
TEOCHES | Vantage to me. 
REV. E. ROWLEY, A. M. 
BROWN’S President of Athens College, Tenn. 





Ge Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVB 
TROCHES CENTS A BOX. 43 
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Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 
THE BEST IN USB! 


mium over Fairbanks at Vermont State Fair we 


irst Premium and no Competition in ’59. 
a at 13 Different State Fairs. Silver and Bronze 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. ¥Y., 1859. 


Wonderful Accuracy, 
Require no Prr—May be set on the top of the ground, or on a 


barn , and easily removed. 
eo Rops—No Friction on Knire Epexrs—All friction 


ijved on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

i unvered at any Railroad Station in the United States or 
Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 
taken back. : 

g2@™ Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 
Seales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 
April, 1860. 98 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
YOR 

CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 

ROM SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates, 
F Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other belis. They cost 50 
per cent. less than 

THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. 
Send for a circular. 
United States or Canada, by 
April, 1860, 


Ho Won: SCALES ror ALL uses, have Great Simplicity and 





Bells delivered in all parts of the 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
98 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 


HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 


ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, M 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
at 98 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, NURSERYMEN : 
A Small Farm in Virginia for Sale, 


UITABLE for a Nursery, in a wealthy region. Cont*ins 24 
S acres of land; near 100 bearing Fruit Trees, and some 800 
young trees of every variety of Fruit; good springs of water; 
mostly inclosed with plank and young Osage Orange fence. The 
house is new, well furnished—six rooms. Yard well inclosed, 
shaded with Oaks and adorned with shrubbery. Stable new, with 
well inclosed lot. Garden superior. Is only % mile from Scoite- 
ville, and 3¢ mile from James River Canal. Terms, $2,400—$800 
cash, $800 in 12 months, $800 in 2 years, with interest from date. 
It is the best location for a Nurseryman in the Union. More land 
can be bought adjoining, in timber, at $25 per acre, cash. 

‘Address HENRY M. PRICE, 
Dec.—tt Scottsville, Albemarle Co., Va. 


HONEY! HONEY!! HONEY!!! 

ANUFACTURED at a cost of only 8 cents per pound; 
being alse very simple and very easily prepared, It is a 
delicious «rticle for table use, tons of it being sold throughout the 
country for pure honey. Recipe sent to auy part of the country 
on receipt of 30 cents in silver or stamps. Every family should 

have it Enough may be saved on 5 Ibs. to yay for the recipe. 

Dec.—3t* Address L, CHASE, Box 198, Westerly, R. L 


FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 
$3 A DAY.—Agents Wanted to travel for the MAMMOTH 
“FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Only 75 cts. oy, En- 
close 6 cts,, for a specimen copy, to MARIE LOUISE HANKINS 
& Co., Publishers, 132 Nassau st., New York City. Aug.—tf 
$100 PER MONTH—Can be made by any one with Sten- 
cil Tools. I sell the cheapest and best. Be sure and 
tend for my circular, which fully explains the business. Address 
Oct, 1860.—5t* JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 





April, 1860. 




















G AGENTS WANTED—To sell a new and 


Great Work on the Horse. 
THE. HORSE AND HIS DISEASES: 


BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. S., 


PEOFESSOK OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY IN THE 
VETERINABY COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, ETO., ETC. 





WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive traits 
of the various breeeds of European, Asi- 
atic, African and American Horses, with 
the physical formation and peculiarities 
of the animal, and how to ascertain his 
age by the number and condition of his 
teeth: illustrated with numerous expla- 
natory engravings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, Feeding 

Grooming, Shoeing, and the general 
management of the horse, with the best 
modes of administering m dicines; a 
how to treat Bitifig, Kicking, Rearing, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib-biting, Restless, 
ness, and other vices to which he is sub- 
ject; with numerous explanatory engra- . 
vings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
Strangies, Sore Throat, Distemper, Ca- 
tarrh, Influenza, Bronchetis, Pneumonia, 
Pleurisy, Broken Wind, Chronic Cough, 
Roaring and Whistling, Lampas, Sore 
Mouth and Ulcers, and Decayed Teeth. 
with other diseases of the Mouth and 
Respiratory Organs. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
Worms, Bois, Colic, Strangulation’ Stony 
Concretions, Ruptures, Palsy, Diarrhoa, 
Jaundice, Hepatirrheea, Bloody Urine, 
Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder, in- 
flammation, and other diseases of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary 
Organs, 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
Bone, Blood and Bog, Spavin, Ringhone, 
Sweenie, Strains, Broken Knees, Wind 
Galis, Founder, Sole Bruise and Gravel, 
Cracked Hoofs, Scratches, Canker, 
Thrush, and Corns; also, of Megrims, 
Vertigo, Epilepsy, Staggers, and other 
diseases of the Feet, Legs and Head, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, “etm, and treatment of 
Fistula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, Scar- 
let Fever, Mange, Surfeit, Locked Jaw, 
Rheumatism, Cramp. Gall, Diseases of 
the Eye and Eeart, &c., &c., and how to 
manage Castration, Bleeding, Trephin- 
ning, Roweling, Firing, Hernia, Ampu- 
tation, Tapping, and other surgical ope- 
rationst 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Rarey’s Method of Taming Horses; how 
to Approach, Halter, or Stable a Colt: 
how to accustom a horse to strange 
sounds and, sights, and how to Bit, Sad- 
die, Ride, and Break him to Harness: 
also, the form and law of Warranty. 
The whole being the result of more than 
fifteen years careful study of the habits, 
peculiarities, wants and weaknesses of 
this noble and useful animal. 


The book contains 884 
One Hundred Engravings. 1tis printed in a clear and open type, 
and will be furnished to any address, postage pet, on receipt of 
price, half bound, $1.00, or, in cloth, extra, $1.25. 


1000 A YEAR Se trttecrccien' 
ing men everywhere, in 
selling the above and other popular works of ours. r induce- 
ments to all such are extremely liberal. 
For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents with other 
tion, apply to or address 


appropriately illustrated by nearly 





r | TRAVELLIN 
valuable Machine. For terms and particulars address with 
samp, Jan—2 J. W. HARRIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
Deo., 1860.—St No. 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOOD ‘CUTS FOR SALE. 


TF will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
W see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Di 
rectory. A book containing impressions of over Beven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to putchase on the re- 
elpt of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where 


descriptions of the cuts will be found. 
Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocursrer, N.Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 

Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents a YEAR; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the ciub should be all at one 
office — we seni wherever the members of the club desire. 

2" All friends of rural iraprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 

Specimen numbers sent /ree to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

J ARRIS. 


dress > 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N.Y. 








GENESEE 


FARMER 


FOR 1861. 


on — 
Tr terms of the Gznesxz Farwez ate: Single Subscribers 
Fifty Cents a year, in advance; Five Copies for Two Dollars; 
Eight Copies fur Three Dollars; and any larger number at the 
same rate. All subscriptions to commence with the year, 
In addition to this reduction of one-fourth, we offer the follow. 
ing List of Specific Premiums as an extra inducement for our 
friends to form Clubs. 





SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us Eicur Subscribers, (at oup 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,)we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, the 
Rural Annual for 1861. 

2. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, (at 
our lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each.) we 
will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy 
of the Rural Annual, prepaid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, (as 
above) we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or two 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums will be sent in: 
the same ratio as the above, 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 


APRIL CASH PREMIUMS 
For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

As some compensation to our numerous friends for their disin- 
terested efforts in increasing the circulation of the Genesee Farm- 
er, we offer the following list of Cash Premiums for the greatest 
number of subscribers sent in after the fifteenth day of January 
and before the fifteenth day of April, Those who took the Jan- 
uary Premiums will be allowed to compete for the April Premi- 
ums; but in this case, and in all! others, the lists sent in previous 
to the fifteenth of January will not be cownted. The premiums 
wil! be awarded to those whe send in the greatest number of 
subscribers between January 15 and April 15. The names of the 
successful competitors, together with the number of subscribers, 
will be announced in the May number, and the Premiums paid 
immediately. 

1. TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club 
price of 873¢ cents each.) before the 15th day of April, 1861. 

2. TWENTY DOLLARS tothe person who shall send us 
the second highest number, as above. 

. FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the third, 
TEN DOLLARS for the fourth, 

. NINE DOLLARS for the fifth, 

. EIGHT DOLLARS for the sixth. 
SEVEN DOLLARS for the seventh, 
SIX DOLLARS for the eighth. 

9. FIVE DOLLARS for the ninth, 

10. FOUR DOLLARS for the tenth, 

11. THREE DOLLARS for the eleventh. 
12, TWO DOLLARS for the twelfth. 
18. ONE DOLLAR for the thirteenth. 


op 


Paro 
: 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address, We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all at 
one time. Names can be added at any time. and ali that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of January will be counted in. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

=" Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need not 
“register” the letters. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PRopRIeTor OF THE GuNESEE FARMER, 
February 1, 1861. Roouzsrsn, N. Y. 





STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, X. ¥. 





